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THE MEANING OF POWER FOR ST. PAUL 


By A. Hatre Forster 
Evanston, Illinois 


A paper read to the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 


Sir Wm. Ramsay once wrote, “The word Power was technical in 
the language of religion, superstition, and magic, and was one of the 
most common and characteristic terms in the language of Pagan de- 
votion.” It is still a common and characteristic word, but not in 
the language of devotion, whether Christian or otherwise. 

The story has appeared in different contexts but seems to be es- 
sentially true that when it was suggested that the Pope should have 
a share in the post-war settlement, Stalin asked, “The Pope, how 
many divisions has he?” That is a modern up-to-date meaning of 
Power. The Great Powers are the nations with the most divisions, 
the strongest fleets, the deadliest bombs. The Danes were once a 
Great Power: their fleets were a terror to England, their savage 
soldiers pillaged and burned the artistic treasures of Ireland. Now 
they are a peaceful, intelligent, and civilized people, and Denmark as 

Power is just nothing at all. The Coming Struggle for Power is the 
title of a book by John Strachey (published in 1923). The struggle 

between Capitalism and Communism, and here the power discussed 

economic. In Adler’s book, Understanding Human Nature, he 


‘The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament. 
4th ed., London, 1920, p. 118. 
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wrote (p. 57), “In childhood fantasies, striving for power plays the 
predominant role.” It seems to extend beyond childhood fantasies, 
and Adler himself wrote later on (p. 73), “Striving for Power, the 
most prominent evil of our civilization.” What then is Power? This 
is not an academic question, it is perhaps the fundamental question 
of the present day. 

Power (Greek dunamis, from which our word “dynamic” is de- 
rived) is a favorite word of St. Paul; he uses it more than forty times. 
At least one other writer was more fond of the word than St. Paul, 
George Fox, the Quaker. It may sometimes be found four or five 
times on a single page of his Journal, and for him power’s function 
is to produce peace and quiet. “The Lord’s power came over all 
and kept all quiet” (p. 160); again, “Our meeting ended in the 
Lord’s power, quiet and peaceable” (p. 163). That was what power 
meant for George Fox. What did it mean for St. Paul? St. Paul, it 
is generally agreed, was a remarkable man: his enemies—and he still 
has some—thought that he was worth murdering; his equals seem to 
have found him difficult to get on with; his junior assistants seem to 
have been devoted to him; and today it may be said that, whether 
for better or for worse, no one has influenced Christian Theology as 
much as this man. He was a Roman citizen; and, if it is still per- 
mitted to use the Book of Acts in discussing St. Paul, he was proud 
of his Roman citizenship. He knew what military, political, and 
economic power meant; at one time he thought that power meant 
force—‘“Saul vet breathing out murderous threats against the dis- 
ciples of the Lord” (Acts 9:1). 

There are two foci around which St. Paul’s thinking about power 
revolve: one was his conviction that Jesus was risen, the other his 
own personal experiences as a missionary. If he was mistaken as to 
the resurrection. and if he misinterpreted his own experiences, then 
our interest in St. Paul can only be a psychological! interest in a man 
of great capabilities who chose a life of danger and hardship because 
of a mistake and a delusion. Be this as it may, the resurrection of 
Jesus and his own experiences make the meaning of power for St. 
Paul. 

In recent years the meaning has been much debated; like most 
problems, it also occupied the attention of the ancient Greeks. In- 
deed a philosopher of the Greek Skeptical School was so impressed 
by the difficulty of conveying meaning by words that, with rare con- 
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sistency, he gave up ever saying anything and passed his later years 
in eloquent silence. 

In their book, The Meaning of Meaning, published in 1923, Og- 
den and Richards wrote: “Words were never a more common means 
than they are today of concealing ignorance and persuading even 
ourselves that we possess opinions when we are merely vibrating 
with verbal reverberations.” Bacon, we remember, said that the 
idols of the forum, that is idols imposed on the understanding by 
words, are the most troublesome of all idols. 

The problem of meaning is a problem of communication by signs, 
that is usually by words. What does the sign refer to in the mind 
of the speaker or writer? It is not always easy to say. Consider the 
sign, Hé oikonomia tou mustériou, in Ephesians 3:9. Some scribes 
did not think it had any meaning, and substituted koinénia for 
oikonomia. What was going on in the writers mind when he 
penned or dictated the phrase? Translators are not agreed. “Dis- 
pensation,” “stewardship,” “new order” are some of the signs by 
which they symbolize their interpretations. The author’s purpose, 
philosophy of religion, date, education, environment—all these things 
are involved in his use of the phrase. ‘Incidentally, Wade’s para- 
phrase makes good sense: “The Divine method of carrying out that 
secret purpose.” 

Meaning is an elusive and elastic thing. The date of writing is 
often very important. There was a time when it was high praise 
to say that so-and-so was a painful preacher, meaning that he took 
great pains in preparing his sermons; now the adjective would mean 
that the pains were in the congregation. An alderman of the seven- 
teenth century is said to have died of thought. This seems to be 
most unlikely. The explanation of course is that “thought” meant 
“anxiety” three hundred years ago. Hence we read in the King 
James version, “Take no thought for the morrow.” That the mean- 
ing of a word varies in different contexts even in a single author is 
familiar to everyone, but it is necessary to widen greatly the con- 
ception of context before we can arrive at or even near the true 
meaning of a word. The context is not only the paragraph in which 
the word occurs, it is the life-situation of the author and his readers, 
their culture, their geographical, social and economic condition; the 
meaning of a word in fact is never absolute, words are merely sym- 
bols and there is such a thing as symbolic relativity. 
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Now the Greek word dunamis has more than a dozen different 
meanings; the English word power is equally prolific. Dunamis can 
mean in mathematics a square; it can mean a medicine; it can 
even mean “meaning” and is so used once by St. Paul: “If I do not 
know the dunamis (meaning) of the sound, I will be to the one speak- 
ing a barbarian” (I Cor. 14:11). This is a good classical meaning 
for dunamis; it is so used by Plato and the orator Lysias, but of 
course for St. Paul it is only an exceptional meaning. A man, it 
is said, is known by the company he keeps, and this is also true of 
words. Dunamis for St. Paul is a theological word and is linked 
with doxa (glory) as it is in the liturgical appendix to the Lord’s 
Prayer, “For thine is the Kingdom and the Power and the Glory for 
ever and ever” (Matt. 6:13). The connection of power and glory is 
also made in the Apocalypse (4:11 and 19:1). In Romans 6:4 
Christ was raised through the glory of the Father; in ‘I Cor. 6:14 it 
is through the power. 


Doxa (glory) is the usual translation of the Hebrew Kabhod and 
this Hebrew word has the root meaning of weight: the glory of a 
person or thing is what gives him or her or it weight, importance; 
the glory of Lebanon is its trees, of Assyria its armies. Thus we can 
see why dunamis and doxa are often almost identified. The Hebrew 
word 6z, in English usually translated “might,” is translated four 
times in successive verses of Psalm 67, three times as dunamis, once 
as doxa. 

Another word in close alliance with dunamis is pneuma (spirit), 
as in I Thess. 1:5, “The Gospel did not reach you in word only, but 
also in power and in the Holy Spirit,” and again in I Cor. 2:4, “Now 
my message and my proclamation was not in persuasive words of 
wisdom, but in display of spirit and of power.” This association of 
spirit and of power is important for the understanding, not of what 
power is, but of what it does—according to St. Paul. “What is 
electricity?” is a question to which there is, so far as I know, no 
complete answer, yet we know what electricity does under certain 
fixed conditions and through fixed appliances: it can turn darkness 
to light, cold to heat, silence to sound, Stillness to motion, it can 
also change life to death. “What is power?” is a question somewhat 
similar to “What is electricity?” but a much wider one, for electricity 
is one kind of power. Now St. Paul is quite definite as to what the 


Spirit does. “The fruit of the Spirit is [among other things] peace, 
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long suffering, joy... .” If Spirit and power are allied and there- 
fore alike in function, these are rather unusual results of power 
according to modern ideas. In another of those passages which 
connect power with glory there is the same surprise (Col. 1:11), 
“Empowered with all power according to the might of his glory to 
all endurance and long suffering.” 

Power has been described—not defined—as, “The possibility of 
effecting or experiencing change when the possibility is regarded as 
inherent in the agent or thing which is to act or be acted on.”™ 
Its effects sometimes depend on the thing acted on. Heat for in- 
stance melts some things, hardens others. This description divides 
power into two kinds, personal and impersonal, and that marks to a 
large extent the difference between the meaning of power for St. 
Paul and for the Greek world of his time. An the Festgabe fiir Detss- 
mann, Tiibingen, 1927, there is an essay by Otto Schmitz, “Der Be- 
griff Dunamis bei Paulus.” As a German scholar of his period, his 
investigation is mainly in the field of Religionsgeschichte: What light 
do the popular ideas of the first century throw on St. Paul’s use of 
the word? His conclusion is that these popular ideas occasionally 
appear in St. Luke’s use of the word dunamis, but not in St. Paul’s. 
The general conception of dunamis at the time, Schmitz decided, was 
similar to the Polynesian conception of Mana, a mysterious all-per- 
vading force which can be set in motion by those in the secret 
through ritual and ceremonial acts, and can be used for ends either 
beneficent or malignant. 

Power in fact was magic power, and the New Testament itself 
bears witness to the importance of magicians in the first century. In 
Acts 13:6ff, the Governor of Cyprus, Sergius Paulus, whom St. Luke 
describes as an intelligent man, is found with a magician as a kind 
of court chaplain. St. Paul according to the story had his mana 
too and strikes Barjesus (or Elymas or whatever his name was) 
blind. At Ephesus, those who owned magical books, presumably 
incantation formulae, burn them in response to St. Paul’s message, 
in spite of the fact that they cost a lot of money (Acts 19:9). 
Sorcery, which Fraser calls positive magic as opposed to taboo or 
negative magic, is placed by St. Paul after idolatry among the works 
of the flesh (Gal. 5:20), and in Apoc. 22:15, outside the celestial 
city are dogs and sorcerers. 


"Baldwin, Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, Macmillan, 1902, Vol. II, p. 318. 
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In the first century belief in the existence of the ancient gods and 
of some new ones was common enough no doubt, but their power 
was becoming less and less evident. They were losing prestige, and 
that is the situation in which magic flourishes: the magician could 
manipulate, could even threaten the gods themselves. The situation 
may be illustrated by a story which Fraser tells of what happened 
in Sicily in 1893 A.D. There was a six months drought. Processions 
with litanies to the saints were tried, men and women and children 
lay all night before the holy images telling their beads, but still no 
rain. Then the peasants lost patience; they dumped St. Joseph in a 
garden to see the state of things for himself and swore to leave him 
there in the sun until rain fell; other saints were turned like naughty 
children with their faces to the wall; others were ducked in horse 
ponds. The saints like the old gods had apparently lost their power. 
But St. Paul’s idea of power was of a different order. It is quite 
wonderful how easily some scholars can label any idea which they 
find in the first century! This we are told is Hellenistic, this is Hel- 
lenistic Judaism, this is normative Judaism, this is Orientalism. In 
an age whose main characteristic was syncretism, in an age when 
there was much traveling to and fro, these distinctions may surely 
be overdone. Some scholars moreover do not seem to contemplate 
the possibility of a man having an idea of his own. Some clear dis- 
tinctions, however, can be discerned: the idea of power for St. Paul 
the Jew was something quite different from that of Posidonius the 
eclectic philosopher. 

In the article on dunamis in Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament, Grundmann sums up the Hellenistic idea of Power 
in these words (p. 291): “Behind the whole Greek power-idea as 
we have now unfolded it, stands the idea of a power of nature ruling 
in the Cosmos, moving and determining it in various ways, and these 
grow out of the widespread existing mana and orenda ideas.” Im- 
mediately following this summary, he begins the section on the idea 
of power in the Old Testament with these words: “When we come 
from the world of Hellenism into that of the Old Testament, quite 
a different breeze blows on us. Instead of the neutral idea of God 
stands the personal God. Instead of the neutral powers of nature 
stand the power and might of the personal God—this difference 
which has its root in the idea of God comes to clear expression in 
the idea of power.” There are of course magical ideas of power in 
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the Old Testament; the Israelites did not live in a vacuum; but 
Power in the Old Testament is the power exercised by the Living God 
in order to carry out his purpose and will in history, and as to the 
powers of nature, God is the Creator and therefore over nature. A 
prayer of Moses in Deut. 3:24 expresses this in brief, “O Lord God, 
thou hast begun to show thy servant thy greatness and thy mighty 
hand: for what God is there in heaven or in earth that can do ac- 
cording to thy works and according to thy power?” 

This was the idea of power in which St. Paul was brought up. He 
calls himself a “Hebrew of the Hebrews” (Phil. 3:5). Power was 
the power of the Living God displayed in the history of his people, 
and for him this power culminated but did not end in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ; henceforth it is Christ’s power working in the lives of 
his converts: “Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God” (I 
Cor. 1:24). In the Old Testament, God’s power was shown most 
clearly in the deliverance of Israel from Egypt, the crossing of the 
Red Sea, the journey through the wilderness; it was also shown in 
acts of discipline and of punishment, for the purpose of God was the 
formation and training of a community, the changing of a group of 
ex-slaves into a Kingdom of priests, a holy nation (Exod. 19:5, 6). 

Power, as previously noted, may be described as the possibility of 
effecting a change. Now St. Paul’s goal was also a community, and 
to reach this vast changes were necessary. He was working for a 
community whose members might deserve the name of the hagioi 
(translated “saints”), those separated from surrounding evil, the 
name of the brethren, those who could live in harmony and mutual 
aid, a Community which might without mockery be called the Body 
of Christ, the Temple of God. With such material to work with and 
with such a goal, it is not surprising that he was interested in power, 
power to change. 

It is significant that more than half of the occurrences of the word 
dunamis in St. Paul are in the two Corinthian letters—or four, if 
you like. Corinth must have seemed one of the least likely places 
in the world in which to establish a colony of God. Furthermore St. 
Paul’s first arrival in Corinth was, he says, “in weakness and in fear 
and in much trembling” (I Cor. 2:3). He begins II Corinthians by 
telling them of the distress he had been through in Asia, how he 
felt the crushing weight of it to be “far beyond our capacity to sus- 
tain, so that we despaired even of life.” Then the community at 
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Corinth had turned out to be his “problem child.” They were con- 
ceited, quarrelsome, morally lax, party-men not churchmen, their 
gatherings for worship were a disgrace, some of them had insulted 
him publicly and the community had made no protest. Such a com- 
munity was in need of knowing the power of God and that this 
power could be exhibited in punishment. 

Of a member who had violated the laws of decency and so en- 
dangered the health and reputation of the koinénia (fellowship) St. 
Paul wrote, “Take measures to have him who has done this deed 
removed from among you. I for my part, though in body absent 
from you yet in spirit present with you, have already as though 
actually on the spot decided in the capacity of representative of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (you and my own spirit meeting for co-operation 
together with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ), to deliver over 
such an offender to Satan for the destruction of his flesh that his 
spirit may be saved in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ” (I Cor. 
5:2-5). Note here that Satan has not power over the community; 
it is beyond his sphere of influence, and the offender must be formally 
handed over to him; moreover this handing over is apparently not 
final; but it is a condemning power used for the protection of the com- 
munity. Power for St. Paul has therefore above all a social purpose; 
it is for the edification, the building up of the community. St. Paul’s 
letters contain many short ethical precepts: “In diligence not sloth- 
ful,” “Patient in tribulation,” “Given to hospitality,” and so on. 
But St. Paul is not a mere precept-monger; all these precepts are 
in the interest of koindnia,” “fellowship,” “sharing,” or however we 
may translate the word. Koinénia is the basis of his ethics; his aim 
is a healthy community, and for this in his opinion Divine power is 
required, power which will overcome the pride and selfishness of man. 

One more feature in the meaning of power for St. Paul must be 
mentioned: the power of weakness, of self-emptying so that the power 
of God may fill the vacuum. The counterpart to the power of weak- 
ness would be the weakness of strength, and this is well illustrated 
in Fairy stories: the giants always lose in the end. In one of the 
Norse myths, the gods cannot bind the wolf-monster Fenris with the 
strongest chains, yet he is finally bound by a silk-like chain made by 
the dwarfs, made out of, amongst other things, the sound of a cat’s 
footfall and the breath of a fish. This myth has a modern parallel. 
Between the wars a German statesman said to a member of the 
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British Embassy, “Our Reich is bound together by chains of steel, 
your Empire is held together by moonbeams.” “Yes,” replied the 
Englishman, “but you can cut chains of steel How do you cut 
moonbeams?” ‘These tales do not exactly fit the present subject, yet 
they do remind us that the most obvious power is not necessarily the 
strongest power. Effective power is often hidden, and so for St. 
Paul the power of God is concealed because it operates through men 
who are hampered by the weakness of the flesh. But this very 
weakness of the flesh, in St. Paul’s view, is the assurance that when 
the power is manifested, it is the power of God. “We have this 
treasure,” he writes, “in earthern vessels, that the transcendence of 
the power may be of God and not from us” (II Cor. 4:7). And 
again, “Most gladly then will I boast in weaknesses, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me—for when iI am weak, then am I strong” 
(II Cor. 12:9f). 

To sum up briefly, the question, “What is power?” has not been 
answered. Power for St. Paul is Power from on High, which in his 
experience is made perfect in weakness. Its purpose is the building 
up of communities and eventually of a world-wide community, and 
therefore it works to produce those qualities which make for koinénia, 
patience, long-suffering, peace, agdpé, and to destroy those traits 
which destroy koinénia. It works through mortals who have shown 
all too clearly that of themselves and in themselves they cannot live 
as members one of another; to do that they need a spirit and a power 
from outside which can kill selfishness—personal, national, religious 
—in all its manifold forms. 
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THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY AND JESUS’ BURIAL 


By Davin Davuse 
| Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ( 


_ The following remarks’ are intended to show that the different ver- 
sions of the narrative of the anointing at Bethany reflect so many 
different explanations of the treatment of Jesus’ body at the time of 
his burial. 


I. Marx anv Joun: Tue Marin Distinction 


- The fundamental difference between Mark and John is that in 
Mark the woman anticipates, i.e. here and now performs, the burial 
rite of anointing,’ whereas in John she does not.’ More precisely, in 
Mark, Jesus says of her that aooéAafev pvoioat o@ud pov 
évtagiaopov. The import of this ought not to be watered down: her 
act is boldly declared a valid, though proleptic, anointing of the body 
for burial. Jurists would call the statement a legal fiction, an authori- 
tative interpretation of facts as something which, but for that inter- 
pretation, they would not be. On the basis of the interpretation in 
Mark, the burial rite of anointing has now taken place. In contra- 
distinction, in John, if we accept—as we must’—the reading da@es 
aitiy iva sic thy tov Evtaqiaouod avtd, no such 
fiction is established. However we translate the sentence—and there 
are various possibilities—one thing is clear: it does not assert that 
the burial rite of anointing has been performed. On the contrary, 
the burial—‘the day of my burial’—is thought of, quite naturally, as 
entirely belonging to the future. 

To understand this difference, it is necessary to consider the actual 
treatment of Jesus’ body after his death. According to Mark, who 
has the burial rite at Bethany by way of anticipation, Joseph of 
Arimathaea did not anoint the body, and the women who intended to 


7A communication read in Professor C. H. Dodd’s Seminar on the New Testament 
at Cambridge. 
*Mark 14:8. 
‘The Koine reading tetnenxev is evidently an assimilation to Mark and Matthew. 
®Mark 15:42ff. 
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do so came too late. According to John, who has no burial rite by 
way of anticipation at Bethany, Joseph and Nicodemus anointed the 
body with a hundred pounds of spices.’ The position cannot be the 
result of a series of coincidences. Both Mark and John take care to 
point out that the burial rite of anointing was performed. For Mark, 
it was performed at Bethany—by virtue of a fiction—and nothing was 
done after Jesus’ death. For John, Jesus’ body was actually anointed 
after his death, and the action at Bethany is not represented as 
performance of the burial rite. 

Very probably, the earliest tradition was that Jesus had been 
buried in a plain linen cloth, unanointed, like a common criminal.’ 
This tradition was unbearable to the believers. Moreover, it may 
well have been seized upon by their Jewish opponents as an additional 
sign of disgrace, a manifest confirmation of the ‘scandal’ of the cru- 
cifixion. It has recently been argued that it was not the suffering 
of Jesus as such, but the abject form that it took, which constituted 
the ‘scandal’. The omission of the rite of anointing would be an 
integral part of the charge. Mark gives one reply: Jesus’ body was 
anointed in advance. John gives another: his body was anointed by 


Joseph and Nicodemus. 


II. Mark JoHN: CONTINUATION 


Four details may be noted here. 
(1) In Mark’s version of the anointing at Bethany, since a burial 
rite here and now is contemplated, the box is broken and the entire 


°Mark 16:1ff. 

"John 19:39f. The spices, it seems, are to be thought of, not as absolutely dry, but 
as in a resinous, greasy state. Mark 16:1, which tells of the plan of some women 
to apply spices to the body of Jesus after his death, uses the verb GAeigm. See 
also H. L. Strack & P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud 
und Midrasch, vol. 1, pp. 427f., vol. 2, pp. 48f.: myrrh was widely used in the 
form of ointment to heal and beautify. 

*For the burial of persons executed, see Mishnah Sanhedrin 6:5f. and Josephus, Ant. 
4.202 (atinms xai Gqavas), 264 (vuxtdc), 5.44 (év vuxti taqi Gtmioc); cp. A. 
Biichler, Revue des Etudes Juives, vol. 46, pp. 75, 88. For the luxury normally 
connected with funerals in New Testament times, see Babylonian Kethubhoth 8b: it 
was Gamaliel II, about 90 A.D., who, in order to relieve poor people of the in- 
tolerable burden up to then involved in a funeral, had himself buried in a plain 
linen cloth. 

*See W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, pp. 283f. He quotes from Se- 
mahoth 8 an utterance by Ishmael, about 130 A.D., when facing martyrdom: ‘Do I 
weep because we are to be slain? No, but because we are to be slain in the same 
Way as murderers and as desecrators of the Sabbath were’. 
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ointment poured over Jesus’ head.” No doubt we are meant to infer 
that the ointment covered him; this is borne out by his own words, 
uvoioat tO o@ud pov." At any rate, it is not the way in which one 
would normally anoint a guest or teacher. In John, as no present 
burial rite is contemplated, the box is not broken, and it is Jesus’ 
feet that are anointed, presumably with the hand.“ No mention of 
an anointing of the body occurs in Jesus’ words aes abtiyy iva... .” 

(2) In Mark, the argument is as follows.“ Some contend that the 
value of the ointment ought to have been spent on almsgiving. Jesus’ 
reply is in three parts, forming an ascending line. (a) The woman 
has done ‘a good work.’ The point can be appreciated only if we 
bear in mind the technical Rabbinic sense of ‘good work’: almsgiving, 
putting up strangers, visiting the sick, burying the dead, or the like.* 
Jesus begins by mysteriously affirming that her action is a ‘good 
work’ just as much as almsgiving. Exactly what kind of ‘good 
work’ he means he does not yet specify. (b) He adds that ‘ye have 
the poor always . . . but me ye have not always.’ This is reminis- 
cent of the Rabbinic doctrine that almsgiving is less praiseworthy 
than the other ‘good works’, one reason being that the former can 
be done only for the living while the latter extend also to the dead.” 
So here he commences to specify the ‘good work’ he has in mind: it 
is superior to aimsgiving, superior because done to one (and that 
one Jesus) whom ‘ye have not always’. (c) There follows the cul- 
mination, the revelation to which (a) and (b) have been leading up: 
she has performed the burial rite of anointing. On the other hand, 
in John,” part (a) is completely missing. The woman’s action is not 
called ‘a good work’: it could not be—the anointing does not consti- 
tute a burial rite. The reply begins with Gqes attyy tva eis tiv 
jwuéoav . . ., corresponding to part (c) in Mark, but, as pointed out 
above, quite u There is no assertion of a pres- 


Mark14:3. 

“Mark 14:8. 

“John 12:3. The superstition that grew up amongst Jews against anointing, not 
with the hand, but direct from a flask—see H. L. Strack & P. Billerbeck, op. cit, 
vol. 1, p. 427—may have had its root in the association of this method with funerals. 

*John 12:7. 

“Mark 14:4ff. 

*For numerous references, see H. L. Strack & P. Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. 4, pt. 1, 
pp. 536ff. and ssoff. 

™Tosephta Peah 4:19, Babylonian Sukkah 49b. 
John 12:4ff. 
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ent burial rite, but a reference to the future day of burial. The 
clause ‘for the poor a!ways ye have with you .. .’, (b) in Mark, 
comes last in John. As no burial rite here and now is in question, 
it would not do to let this reflection on Jesus’ death precede the 
reference to the future dav of burial. If the impression of abrupt- 
ness is to be avoided, it must be introduced as an afterthought to, a 
fuller explanation of, that reference. 

(3) In Mark, the incident takes place after the entry into Jeru- 
salem and very near Passover—as near the actual burial as possible. 
In John, it takes place before the entry and not quite so near. 

(4) John emphasizes that Joseph and Nicodemus dealt with the 
body ‘as the manner of the Jews is to bury.” This remark does 
sound as if it were directed against disparaging talk on the part of 
the Jews. John flatly denies any basis in fact for their charge. There 
is no mere re-interpreting of some other action as standing for the 
rite; the rite was really performed in the correct, indeed, in a par- 
ticularly splendid, fashion. The presence of Nicodemus, which at 
first sigh looks somewhat unmotivated, may well be mentioned as 
guaranteeing the proper observance of the ritual: he was a respected 
Pharisee.” 

As for dependence, it is obvious even at this stage that Mark was 
ignorant of an actual anointing after death. Otherwise he would not 
have dropped it in favour of anointing by anticipation: a fiction, 
however good a substitute for fact, is still a substitute. Unbelievers 
would not readily accept it, and even a believer, if not trained in 
such matters, might feel uneasy. Neither, however, is it likely that 
John used Mark. There would have been no reason for replacing 


*John 19:40. 

*John 3:1. There is one feature which may conceivably be an indication that 
even John’s story of the anointing after death is an extension of, ultimately derives 
from, the anointing at Bethany. The body, we are told, was anointed with spices, 
with myrrh and aloes (John 19:39f). But in Rabbinic sources, these occur only 
where anointing takes place inter vivos, not where the dead are anointed. For 
the latter purpose, oi! is invariably used. So it may be arguable that myrrh and 
aloes are out of place in a Jewish burial, and that their presence in John must 
due to this anointing after death going back to some anointing of Jesus while he 
lived. However, it is hardly credible that John should be guilty of a mistake of 
this kind. The more probable solution, therefore, is that though the Rabbis never 
mention (possibly suppress?) the custom, the Jews did employ spices for anointing 
the dead. H. L. Strack & P. Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 53, are satisfied that 
the New Testament passages about Joseph and Nicodemus, and about the women 
planning to anoint the dead body, furnish adequate proof of the custom; and S. 
Krauss, Talmudische Archdologie, vol. 2, p. 55, concurs. 
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the anointing of the head” by an anointing of the feet.” Certainly, 
John did not need an anointing of the head—and body—-since, in his 
eyes, the woman was not there and then performing the burial rite. 
But it is difficult to think of any objection he might have had against 
this mode of anointing had he been following Mark. Another change 
would be even more inexplicable: in John, the woman wipes the 
anointed feet with her hair.” If John was following Mark, why 
should he have inserted this impossible detail? 

A conjecture as to the growth of the narrative will be submitted at 


_ So far, we have not gone into the precise meaning of this phrase; 
and it may be stressed that the main thesis advanced is unaffected 
by the question. Nevertheless it may be worth while to draw atten- 
tion to a few points. 

(1) The usual and most natural translation is: ‘that she may keep 
it—scil. the ointment. In John, it may be recalled, there is no 
breaking of the box and pouring out of the entire ointment, as at 
burial, but the woman anoints Jesus’ feet. So some ointment may be 
left. 

But what is the purpose of keeping it? It is to be kept ‘against the 
day of my burial’. It is tempting to see here a trace of the tradition 
represented in Mark™ and Luke,” though not in John (nor in Mat- 
thew), that after Jesus’ death several women planned to anoint the 
dead body. The identification of the woman of Bethany with Mary* 
—not to be found in the synoptics—may point in the same direction: 
according to Mark™ and Luke, Mary was among the women that 
hoped to anoint the dead body. If this is so, the phrase under dis- 
cussion means that she ought to keep the ointment for that subse- 
quent occasion. As John, however, does not report the attempt of 
the women to anoint the dead body, it would follow that he cannot be 


Mark 14:3. 
™Tohn 
12: 


12: 
*Mark 16: 
“Luke 23:56ff. 
*John 12:3. 
Mark 16:1. 

24:10. 
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y; the original author of the phrase; he must have taken it over from 
is a source which still did report, and attach great importance to, 
€. | the women’s plan. We should have before us, that is, a pre-Johan- 
st § nine nuance of the saying of Jesus at Bethany. 


Mary, then, is to keep it for that subsequent occasion; her present 
action, her present gesture of reverence, adumbrates what she will 
do, or attempt to do, when Jesus is dead. In this connection, it 
should be observed that, having anointed Jesus’ feet, she dries the 
ointment with her hair.” This is a very strange feature in John’s 
version. It will, however, appear less strange if we assume that this 
version grew out of another, in fact out of one like that preserved in 
Luke,” where a penitent woman washed his feet with her tears, dried 
them with her hair and then anointed them. In John, the washing is 
omitted, in order to achieve a closer foreshadowing of the anointing 
after death. Only the drying is still retained, illogically and with 
an awkward result. 

(2) However, there is a well-known difficulty about the rendering 
‘that she may keep the ointment’: one would expect ‘that she may 
keep the rest’, 10 xegusoevov or the like. It may, therefore, be per- 
missible to point out that tnoém is capable of a different translation, 
though it seems here less natural and is probably to be rejected: ‘to 
remember’, ‘to keep in one’s memory’. The words might signify: 
‘that she may remember it, keep it in her memory’—scil. the oint- 
ment in question, or (but this would be reading a great deal into 
avtd) this incident. This rendering would at least not involve the 
difficulty described. The woman is to remember the ointment with 
which she anointed Jesus’ feet (or the entire incident); so td meguo- 
setov is not wanted. 

Three other passages with derivatives of tnoéw come to mind: 
f Luke 2:19, Mary ovvetyoet ta pruata taita, Luke 2:51, Jesus’ 
mother ta év tH xaodia adrijc, and Genesis 37: 
11, Jacob, when Joseph had told him his dreams, dtetjoet tO prpa.” 
In all these cases, the event remembered adumbrates, provides the 
understanding one with a foretaste of, the real thing to come: Joseph’s 
dreams—his exaltation in Egypt, the shepherds and their testimony 
—the worship of the Church, the young Jesus amidst the doctors— 


12:3. 
“Luke 7:36ff. 
"In Hebrew: shamar ’eth haddabhar. 
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_ the message of the mature Jesus. Similarly—if we proceed from tygéw 
in this sense—the ointment used at Bethany is remembered as fore- 
shadowing the costlier ointment used by Joseph and Nicodemus in 
the most tragic circumstances. 

Should this be the meaning of John, tnere are two possibilities. 
Either John had before him a version of the narrative with no ref- 
erence to Jesus’ burial whatever—a version of the kind we find in 
Luke*—and he himself turned the incident into one foreshadowing 
the final anointing by Joseph and Nicodemus. That is to say, he 
himself suppressed the woman’s contrition and tears (with the im- 
possible result that she dries the ointment with her hair) and in- 
troduced the clauses ‘Let her alone in order that she may remember 

. and ‘For the poor always...’ This solution, however, is ex- 
tremely unlikely. Once it was made clear that Jesus’ body was 
actually anointed after his death in the proper mode, there was no 
need for violent interference with an entirely different kind of anoint- 


ing during his life. 
Or John had before him a version with xooéiaBev, a version which, 
like Mark,” saw in the anointing at Bethany a present, proleptic per- 


formance of the burial rite. As John taught that Jesus was in fact 
anointed after his death, he did not want this rite to be anticipated. 
Consequently, he eliminated the fiction of.a present burial, he changed 
anticipation, performance in advance, of the rite into adumbration, he 
cut out the description of the woman’s action as ‘a good work’ and 
toned down xootdaBev into ‘that she may remember it against the 
day when Joseph and Nicodemus will actually observe the ritual in 
the prescribed manner’. 

It should, however, be observed that the version before him was 
only like Mark—namely, in insisting on a burial rite in advance— 
but it cannot have been Mark itself. In Mark, the head is anointed, 
in the version before John it was still the feet; in Mark, there is no 
drying of the ointment with the hair, in the version before John it 
still occurred. In other words, the version before John, though al- 
ready containing xgotdafev, the fiction of the burial rite here and 
now, had not yet, like Mark, drawn out all consequences; it had not 
yet, like Mark, shed those two vestiges of an earlier stage when the 


"Luke 7:36ff. 
SJohn 12:3. 
“Mark 14:8. 
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narrative simply concerned a penitent woman paying homage to Jesus. 

If the idea of tnoéw here denoting ‘to remember’ can be enter- 
tained at all, the second of the two possibilities outlined is preferable 
to the first. John knew a ‘proto-Markan’ version, and gave up the 
fiction of a present burial in favour of an adumbration—to be re- 


membered—of a future, real one. OO 


Matthew is fairly close to Mark. As in Mark, the incident takes 
place after the entry into Jerusalem, very near Passover. ‘True, the 
box is not broken.” But the ointment is poured over Jesus’ head™ 
and also, quite clearly, over his body: yao attyn pioov 
TovtTo éxt TOU owuatds pov.” Jesus’ reply consists of three parts, and 
is designed to prove the superiority of the woman’s action, as consti- 
tuting a burial rite, over almsgiving.” And évtagidom 
éxotnoev, ‘she hath done it for my burial’,” expresses performance of 
the burial rite here and now no less strongly than xgoéAafev etc., 
‘she is come aforehand to anoint my body’.“ Accordingly—the most 
significant fact from the point of view of the thesis advocated— 
Matthew, like Mark, has no anointing after death. 

Where they differ, Matthew as a rule appears secondary. For ex- 
ample, 

(1) mooéAaBev etc., in Mark,“ is the formulation of somebody still 
wrestling with the problem, somebody who must explain how an 
anointing of the living Jesus could stand for one after his death, 
while Matthew’s simple éxinoev® indicates that the solution has 
been accepted: she has performed the burial rite—the fact that it 
is done by anticipation, the element of fiction, is no longer even 
hinted at. 

(2) Similarly, in Mark, that the ointment poured over Jesus’ head 
covered his body is only indirectly conveyed, implied, in the inter- 


IV. MatrHew 


*Matthew 26:7. 
“Matthew 26:7. 
“Matthew 26:12. 
*Matthew 26: 10ff. 
*Matthew 26:12. = 


“Mark 14 
“Matthew 


“Mark 14: 


“Matthew 


:8 


27:57ff. 
8. 
26:12. 
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pretation of the action: ‘she is come aforehand to anoint my body 
for the burying’. In Matthew also, it comes in the interpretation, 
but quite explicitly: ‘for in that she hath poured this ointment on 
my body, she did it for my burial’.* 

(3) That Mark is not yet comfortable may be inferred from ‘she 
hath done what she could“’—absent from Matthew. Mark is still 
conscious of the burial rite at Bethany being a second best, an ‘as 
if’. Matthew no longer shares this feeling. 

(4) That Matthew is completely satisfied may be inferred from his 
omitting the attempt of the women to anoint the dead Jesus“—still 
extant in Mark.“ The omission is striking. Matthew doubtless held 
that such an attempt was not only superfluous after the performance 
of the rite at Bethany, but even apt to weaken the definitive mod¢ 16 
évtagidoa pe éxinoev.” 

(5) One little interpolation in the section about Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea is revealing as to the whole tendency governing the matter. 
Neither Mark nor Matthew has an anointing after death, but Mat- 
thew makes ‘a clean linen cloth™ of Mark’s ‘linen cloth’.* Evidently, 
the unassuming burial was a difficulty. In New Testament times, 
even poor people practised luxury as regards burial clothes for their 
relatives;” a plain linen cloth would be a sign of shame. 

Here may be the place to mention two further points very possibly 
connected with this aspect of Jesus’ burial, though it is not Matthew 
alone whose changes are significant. 

(1) In Mark, Jesus is buried in ‘a grave™—any grave. All we 
can say is that it is not the grave of his family, a serious matter: 
persons executed were not immediately buried in the family grave.” 
In Luke™ and John,” it is a new grave. To be sure, this character- 
istic may have a purely magical import, or perhaps a generally senti- 


“Mark 14:8. 


“Matthew 26:12. 
“Mark 14:8. 
“Matthew 28:1ff. 


“Mark 16:1ff. 
“Matthew 26:12. 
Matthew 27:59. 
"Mark 15:46. 

"See above, n. 8. 
15:46. 

“Mishnah Sanhedrin 6:5. 


“Luke 23:53. 
“John 19:41. 
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mental one. But it is possible to see something more specific behind 
it. Persons executed, as we just remarked, were not immediately 
buried in the family grave; the court kept two plots for their pro- 
visional burial, i.e. for a year or so.” The meaning in Luke and John 
may be that the grave is not one of these public ones. In Matthew,” 
it is Joseph’s own new family grave. 

(2) It has long been seen that the description of Jesus’ dead body 
as at@pa, extant in Mark 15:43 and 45, is more primitive than o@ua 
which is used by the other gospels.” Once again, the change may 
indeed be owing to the general consideration that o@pa is more re- 
spectful than at@ua. But here, too, the more specific factor may 
have played a part. «tua, corresponding to pegher in Hebrew, 
peghar or pigra’ in Aramaic, is particularly suitable for describing 
a mutilated corpse, and thus a corpse mutilated in the course of an 
execution.” An illustration occurs in the New Testament itself, 
where the beheaded Baptist is buried: Yoav tO atmpa.” The Phari- 
sees had a horror of death penalties involving the destruction or a 
major disfigurement of the body; that was a miwwul, ‘disgrace’.” The 
word at@pa, as applied to Jesus, would suggest a breaking of the legs 
—emphatically ruled out by John.” The very emphasis (coupled 
with the note that the disfigurement was proposed by the Jews™) 
indicates that he is warding off an attack. If the Jews were chiefly 


*Mishnah Sanhedrin 6:6. 

Matthew 27:60. 

Matthew 27:58, Luke 23:52, 55. John 19:38, 40. Even in Mark 15:43, o@ua 
has ousted xt@ma in a number of MSS, e.g. Codex Bezae. 

"For the use of pegher etc., see the dictionaries. Isaiah 14:9 may serve as an 
example: ‘But thou art cast out of thy grave like an abominable branch, and as 
the raiment of those that are slain, thrust through with a sword, that go down to 
the stones of the pit. as a carcase trodden under feet’. The word ‘carcase’ represents 
pegher in the Hebrew, peghar in the Targum. 

"Matthew 14:12, Mark 6:29. In Matthew, the Koine reading is o@ma, clearly 
secondary. 

“See e.g. Mishnah Sanhedrin 7:1, 3, 9:3. Babylonian Babha Bathra 8b, Sanhedrin 
s2a f. For a detailed discussion, see A. Biichler, Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und 
Wissenschaft des Judentums, vol. 50. pp. 550ff., 683ff. and 7o4ff. 

“John 19:31ff. The importance of the point may be gathered from two reforms 
urged by the Pharisees in that period. First, the death penalty of burning. they 
urged, should be performed. not by burning the victim, but by forcing material set 
on fire down his throat, this mode of execution avoiding destruction of the body 
and, indeed, being less severe (in their eyes) than stoning, which might smash 
it. Secondly, stoning should be performed, not by pelting the victim to death with 
stones—which meant breaking his skull, legs etc—but by pushing him down from 
a moderate height; if this did not suffice, a stone was to be dropped on his heart: 
and only if he was not dead even then, was recourse to be had to stoning proper. 
“John 19:31. 
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shocked by, and commenting on, the abject form of Jesus’ suffering,” 


At@ua supported their case in much the same way as the non-ob- 
servance of a common burial rite. It is interesting that it is John 
who does both: (a) introduce an actual anointing after death, and 
(b) expressly testify to the intactness of the body. 


V. Luke: THE GROWTH OF THE NARRATIVE 


_ The clue to the different versions of the anointing at Bethany lies 
in the recognition that the development of the narrative was deter- 
mined by the wish to get rid of the shameful burial; a wish under- 
standable in itself, but in all probability stimulated by the Jewish 
attitude to the ‘scandal’ of Jesus’ end. 

It looks as if we ought to start from Luke. He knows nothing of 
the anointing by Joseph and Nicodemus,” and the women come too 
late.” Neither, however, is there any allusion to Jesus’ death in the 
chapter about the sinful woman who anoints him while he lives.” 
(We do not meet with the phrase ‘good work’, which would fit so 
well if it had the vague sense of any fine deed. Its absence confirms 
the technical interpretation we have put on it in Mark” and Mat- 
thew.”) This incident—not yet located at Bethany—is right outside 
the passion cycle, and the woman does not pour ointment over 
Jesus’ head, but washes with her tears, dries with her hair and anoints 
Jesus’ feet." While there may be secoridary elements, on the whole, 

Luke stands nearest the original tradition; and it is noteworthy that, 

in depicting the action of the woman, John is close to Luke except 

for the omission of her tears in favour of an exclusive stress on the 
anointing of the feet.” Of course, he has the complaint about the 
waste, and the reply ‘Let her alone in order that . . . ’and ‘For the 
poor always . . .—all foreign to Luke. 

The following stages in the evolution of the tradition regarding 

Jesus’ burial are conceivable. 

(1) A woman washed with her tears, dried with her hair and 


®Cp. above, n. 9. 
“Luke 23:50ff. 
“Luke 7:36ff. 


"Mark 14:6 See above, under II (2). 
™Matthew 26:10. See above, under IV, at the beginning. 


=Luke 7:38. 


*John 12:9. 
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anointed Jesus’ feet while he lived. After his death, nobody anointed 
or attempted to anoint his body. This stage is not preserved in any 
of our sources. 

(2) The disgrace of the burial was mitigated by introducing an 
attempt of some women to anoint the corpse.” ‘They could not carry 
out their plan because, in the meantime, Jesus had risen. This as 
a justification of their failure more than sufficient for the faiticul. 
But why had they not come earlier? Because ‘they rested on the 
sabbath day according to the commandment’.“ This ought to silence 
the Jewish questioners. They could not say anything against strict 
compliance with the Law, which prohibited any buying—and there- 
fore the buying of spices-—-on a Sabbath.” 

This stage of the tradition is preserved in Luke. ‘Its distinctive 
mark is that the non-observance of the rite of anointing is still ad- 
mitted; only it is claimed that it resulted not from a treatment of 
the body as that of a criminal, but from keeping the Sabbath and 
the resurrection immediately afterwards. The non-observance of the 
rite is explained, but not yet explained away, still less flatly denied. 

(3a) One possibility is that the incident at Bethany was now made 
into an adumbration of the women’s attempt to anoint the dead 
body—perhaps in order to endow that attempt with greater weight. 
(It had, after all, failed.) This might explain the account to be found 
in John, if we render tva tynojoy att6” by ‘that she may keep the 
ointment’. The naming of Mary” as well as the omission of the 
woman’s tears, with the impossible result that what she dries with 
her hair is the ointment,” would fit: these features can be ascribed 
to a desire to effect a closer foreshadowing of the attempt after 
Jesus’ death. 

However, the development just outlined, though it produced the 
account given by John, would have to be pre-Johannine. For Jonn 
himself discards the attempt of the women to anoint the corpse, 


“They attempt to anoint it with spices, not with oil. The problem is analogous 
to that created by John 19:39f. See above, n. 19. 
“Luke 23:56; cp. Mark 16:1. 


®Mark’s argument, very forceful, is that the spices could not be bought (Mark 
16:1; see H. L. Strack & P. Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 52f.). Luke assumes 
that the act of anointing esl was forbidden on a Sabbath (Luke 23:56). By the 
time of the Mishnah, however, it was allowed: Mishnah Shabbath 23:5. 


*John 12:7. 
"John 12:3; cp. Mark 16:1, Luke 24:10. 
“John 12:3. 
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asserting that there was successful anointing by Joseph and Nico- 
demus. So he himself would not have connected the anointing at 
Bethany with that attempt. He himself simply denies that there 
was any kind of neglect at the time of Jesus’ burial. 

(3b) If we take tva tnonoy atté as denoting ‘that she may remem- 
ber it against the day when Joseph and Nicodemus will anoint the 
body’, there is a remote possibility that John himself turned a con- 

trite washing and anointing of the feet into an adumbration of the 
final anointing by two faithful men. The omission of the tears, with 
its queer result, and the sayings from ‘Let her alone’ onwards” 
would be due to himself. 

(3c) However, should this interpretation of tva . . . be adopted at 
all, it is better to suppose that John proceeded from a more ad- 
vanced stage than that represented by Luke; namely, from a stage 
where the anointing at Bethany was already thought of as anticipat- 
ing the burial rite, as constituting an anointing for burial here and 
now—though it is still the feet that are anointed and there is still 
drying with the hair. As John had the actual rite after death, he 
changed xoogAaBev,” performance in advance, into tva pro- 
phetic adumbration to be remembered against the actual performance, 
and he dropped the reference to ‘a good work on me’.” 

(4) Mark, who does not know the anointing by Joseph and Nico- 
demus, far from giving up xooéAafev and the ‘good work’, follows out 
some further implications of the idea of a present burial rite. He 
puts the story after the entry into Jerusalem, immediately before 
the crucifixion; replaces the anointing of the feet by a breaking of 
the box and pouring of the ointment over Jesus’ head (and body);* 
and suppresses the drying. At the same time, he still retains the 


*John 12:7f. 

*Mark 14:8. 
“Mark 14:6. If John had before him a version similar to Mark, did it contain 
some praise corresponding to Mark 14:9, ‘wherever this gospel shall be preached 

. this also that she hath done shall be spoken of’? It is probably too fanciful to 
assume that it did, and that it is represented in John by the last few words of 
12:3, ‘and the house was filled with the odour of the ointment’. Still, it may be 
worth recalling that the Rabbis liken Abraham before he went out to preach the 
true religion to a flask of perfume stored away so that its odour cannot spread; 
and that, in their view, ‘precious ointment spreads from the bedchamber to the 
dining-room, but a good name spreads from one end of the world to the other.’ 
See Genesis Rabba on 12:1, Ecclesiastes Rabba on 1:3, 7:1: both passages are 
quoted by H. L. Strack & P. Billerbeck, op. cit., vol. 1. p. 986. vol. 2, p. 547. 

"Mark 14:3, 8. 
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attempt of the women after Jesus’ death; and there are other signs 
—such as ‘she hath done what she could™—that he is conscious that 
his account, au fond, constitutes an explaining away of the facts. 

(5) Matthew, finally, takes over the Markan solution, but with 
far more confidence. Its problematic nature is no longer felt, as is 
shown by several details, such as the omission of ‘she hath done 
what she could’ and the straightforward éxoinoev.~ The most not- 
able innovation in this respect is the abandonment of the attempt of 
the women to anoint the corpse as superfluous. 


“Mark 14:8. 
SMatthew 26:12. 


THE PROPHET ISAIAH _ 


By W. Norman PittTencer 


General Theological Seminary 


The prophet Isaiah is traditionally regarded as that one of the 
Jewish prophetic succession who most clearly enunciated the belief 
in a coming deliverer who would lead the nation from evil and op- 
pression into a new service of God which would establish it as the 
light of the whole world. And as a result he is associated, in the 
Christian Church, with the foretelling of the incarnation of God in 
Christ. Modern criticism has required us to recast our conception of 
the work of the prophet; and yet there is much justification for 
retaining the view that Isaiah is the man who did as a matter of fact 
do much to prepare for the whole complex of ideas which the Jews 
associate with the Messiah and which Christians therefore associate 
with our Lord as the fulfiller of the messianic hope. 

As this paper develops, we hope that this point can be made plain 
to the reader. For Isaiah was called by God to bring a message to 
a people who would reject it—sure from the first that there was no 
possibility of success for his mission; yet he carried out his task, 
waiting patiently for the manifestation of God in destruction. He 
was equally certain, however, that a remnant would be saved, who 
also would wait for the Lord and who would go through the fire of 
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persecution and oppression, but who in the end would be the true 
Israel. As the life of the prophet unrolls before us, in the recon- 
struction made possible by modern Biblical criticism, we see a man 
_ who is seized, as were the earlier prophets, by the sense of the power 
of God; who was forced to engage upon a dangerous and fateful 
mission, to suffer for it, and finally (as it would appear) to be re- 
jected because he would not swerve one iota trom the message which 
he felt called upon to deliver. Likewise, in his notion that the 
greatness of the nation was shown by whatever devotion it had to 
the will of God, and that only by turning to him whatever salvation 
was available might be secured, he prepared the way for the final 
Christian conception of greatness, on the one hand, and of salvation, 
on the other—both of them through and through spiritual, both of 
pot vindicated by the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Isaiah had his first vision, which we know as his call, in the temple 
at Jerusalem in the year in which King Uzziah died. Evidentiy he 
had long meditated on the problems facing the people whom he loved 
so dearly; perhaps in the course of his mental struggle he had gone 
up into the national place of worship. At any rate, it was while he 
was in the courts of the temple that he “saw the Lord high and 
lifted up.” The experience which he underwent is recounted in the 
sixth chapter of Isaiah; it was in line with mystical experience gen- 
erally: the prophet was carried away by his vision and saw, almost 
with bodily eyes, that the power and holiness of God filled the entire 
creation. This power and holiness came upon him to bring the con- 
viction that a man has his significance only as the instrument of the 
power of Jahweh and the spokesman of his holiness. No evil nor 
hatred can endure in God’s sight. The only reason for the world 
and its only meaning are to be found in the all-powerful, all-pure, 
all-holy, all righteous one God. And this God of Isaiah is a God 
who permits men to enter into an intimate, but hardly “chummy,” 
relationship with him, who has a personal mission for men, and whose 
destroying power is used to purge and not merely to annihilate that 
which is contrary to his will. 

God seen in the vision of Isaiah stands in a very definite relation- 
ship to human life, even though it is true that in the light of his 
majesty humanity sinks into relative insignificance. The relationship 
must mean for men faithful obedience to God and knowledge of 
(that is, intimate communion—as in Hosea’s sense of the word) him; 
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‘ue it involves loving service of God who has brought the Jewish people 


mn- into the promised land and has prepared for them a future—but a 
an future which can only be achieved (as ‘Isaiah in his later years 
er came clearly to see) by a small remnant who will patiently await 
ful it, trusting in God and not in human action, and always remembering 
re- that “he that believeth shall not be moved.” 

ch In the strength of his vision and with a keen sense of vocation— 
he that he had been given a message which he must deliver, now that 
to he had replied to God’s voice by saying “Here am I; send me”— 
” Isaiah, purified by the touch of holy fire from God’s throne, goes 
al forth to announce to the people of Judah the old prophetic message 
m that inevitable destruction will soon come upon the nation because 
of of its sins. It was to come, as of old, through Assyria, now des- 


cending upon the Mediterranean world like a wild beast. But it 


dle was not to be mere destruction; while the nation would be wiped 
he out, yet Isaiah taught symbolically by the name which he gave to 
ed his son that a small part would be saved, and upon this remnant 
ne God would build a new Israel, to serve him from the heart. 
he Isaiah’s advice to the royal party—that in view of the onrush of 
nd destructive forces, under divine control, diplomatic negotiations first 
he with Assyria then as a desperate device with Egypt were fruitless— 
n- was disregarded. His preaching had been in vain. Perhaps he had 
st hoped, almost against hope, that somehow through the nation’s 
re obedience to God the coming destruction might be averted. We do 
n- not know. But in any case none heeded his warning; the destruction 
he approached. And then, the threat did not materialize; the Assyrian 
or did not come to Judah. The prophecy of Isaiah seemed to have 
Id failed of fulfilment. None the less, he remained firm in his conviction 
e, that God would visit his people in destruction; and through the long 
rd vears he waited quietly for that coming of God which he knew must 
occur. 
” The north had been destroyed, but not Judah. Yet when once 
o- again Isaiah came forth with a public prophecy, after his long years 
of patient waiting, his message was simply a reiteration of his 
vi earlier warning that destruction would take place. And in an hour 
1s of crisis Judah relied ence more on political tricks. In a vain effort 
ip to avert the coming catastrophe, an alliance was formed with Egypt. 
of But Sennacherib overwhelmingly defeated the coalition of Egypt, 


Judah and other small states; and Hezekiah, the king of Judah, 
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made abject submission to the Assyrians. But Jerusalem was not 
destroyed; before this could be accomplished there was a sudden 
and unexpected withdrawal of the invading armies. The reason for 
this is not clear: a plague is perhaps the explanation. But even 
with the capital saved, Isaiah did not turn from his task of preaching 
the doom of the nation. He had a message; and he was convinced 
that be it late or soon that message would surely be fulfilled, even 
if not in his own lifetime. 

Of course it was eventually fulfilled. In the long run, Isaiah had 
been entirely correct and Judah could not be saved. And again he 
was right in teaching that a small remnant would be left, a faithful 
few who would be loyal to God and upon whom as a foundation 
Jahweh could build his new Jerusalem. For after the collapse of the 
nation, there were still some who remained true; their seed was not 
wiped out. And from this little group, the finest flower of faithful 
Judaism sprang, and out of it, eventually, Christ was to be born in 
Bethlehem of Judaea. 

Throughout the course of his life, Isaiah remained true to his first 
vision of God as the holy one of Israel, the high God who dwells in 
light unapproachable. His experience of God belonged clearly to 
the order of the numinous—in Otto’s now famous description. Jahweh 
for him was unspeakably pure in his majesty; man could see only a 
bit of his glory; man could glimpse but his manward side. And be- 
cause God was so high and holy, and man so insignificant excepting 
as he becomes the instrument of God and his purposes, the sin which 
most clearly cuts off the soul from the divine power and the nation 
from the presence of Jahweh, is pride and self-sufficiency. It is 
against the assertion of man’s independence, of the supposed value 
of man as man without reference to God, that Isaiah continually in- 
veighs. The king and his advisors think that they can save the 
nation by political action, by coalition, by large armies, that is to 
say by human means; Isaiah knows that it is only by knowledge 
and service of God that the people can be saved. It is only by this 
that the little remnant was saved. The nation’s continued disobed- 
ience and pride have made the possibility of salvation, he declares, 
remote if not utterly impdssible. 

The only intimate knowledge of God possible for man is that 
given by patient waiting upon him. For the prophet, God is like 
the little stream of Shiloah which waters Jerusalem; he is to be 
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sistence on the divine transcendence and holiness. 
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known in and by his quiet, persistent work in human life. Here is 
a paradox, which Isaiah does not bother to resolve: God is high, 

almost unknowable; yet he is genuinely known in the ordinary ways 

of devotion and in the plain things of life. It is because men will not 

seek for him and serve him there, the prophet says, that he is com-. 
pelled forcibly to manifest his power “as the great river.” It is 
because they could know him, in a tender personal sense, and yet 

have disobeyed him time and time again, that they will see, enacted — 
terribly on the stage of history, his awful majesty and power in 
destructive act. 

It is the very fact of these paradoxes that makes the religious in- 
sight of his prophet so significant. God is cosmic force and power, he 
is mysterious and well-nigh unknown; still he is known and avail- 
able to man in simple ways. He is above men, and they are in- 
significant in his presence; yet he has a purpose for them which it 
is his will that they should carry out, and in that fashion secure 
some significance for their lives. Despite the sense of doom which 
fills so much of the prophet’s oracles, there is no doubt that one of. 
the deepest notes in his thought is the insistence upon what we 
should call love towards the transcendent God and personal rela- 
tionship with him. 


Such a profound faith in religious experience, as our modern lan- 
guage has it, comes out much more clearly in Jeremiah, but it is_ 
surely deep in the thought and feeling of Isaiah. It is this ex- 
perience—with the sense of a personal vocation, a personal com- 
munion with God—which, when coupled with the notion of the sav- 
ing remnant, gives Isaiah his special importance as one who pre- 
pared the way for the coming of Christ. Taking the insight of the 
early prophets, Isaiah portrays God and man as capable of fellowship 
—although that fellowship is prevented from deteriorating into mere— 
“chumminess” by the strong sense of awe and the continued in- 
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THE IDEA OF FREEDOM IN THE TEACHING 
OF THE APOSTLE PAUL 


By Hans WebeELL 
Pfarrhaus, Repelen 
Kr. Moers, Nord-Rheinland 


Germany 


Ernest Renan in the final chapter of his book, Satmt Paul, in which 
he gives a concentrated critical summary of his work, declares: “In 
our days the reign of the apostle is drawing to a close.” But this 
prophecy has not proved true, at least as far as the real Paul and 
the essence of his message are concerned. On the contrary. From 
the beginning of the XXth Century, more and more scholars have 
been endeavoring to clarify Paul’s life and ideas, his struggle to in- 
troduce his Master, the Risen Lord, into the pagan world. I refer 
to the writings of such men as Adolf Deissmann, Heinrich Weinel, 
Karl Barth, Paul Feine, Albert Schweitzer, Arthur Darby Nock, 
Donald Wayne Riddle, to mention only a few. 

Beyond that a great many scholars discuss the wider aspects of 
the teaching of Paul. Again the name of Karl Barth appears; fur- 
ther on, the name of his friend and adversary, Emil Brunner, and 
that of Reinhold Niebuhr. There is a special reason to menticn his 
book, The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. I. Georgia Harkness, 
participating in a symposium upon this book published in Christen- 
dom (1941, pp. 567-582), points to the fact that in the index of 
scripture-passages we find forty-two citations from the writings of 
Paul. Certainly she does not overestimate “the simple mathematics 
of enumeration.” But it is interesting to realize the extent to which 
this contemporary scholar deals with and refers to the ideas of Paul. 
We can agree when in the preface to his recent book, The Thought 
of St. Paul in the Light of the Modern World, Eric Montizambert 


observes: 


Nothing is quite so impressive as the recent advance of the the- 
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ology of St. Paul into the foreground of religious thought. The- 
ological debate is again centering upon the Pauline writings. 


The aim of this brief study is to examine again the idea of free- 
dom as it is represented in the doctrine of Paul. I use the expression 
“again” purposely. The noted German scholar Johannes Weiss 
once published a lecture entitled Die Christliche Freiheit nach der 
Verkiindigung des Apostels Paulus (Christian Freedom According to 
the Teaching of the Apostle Paul.) This was in the year 1902. 
Since then, the understanding of what is the essence of Paul’s the- 
ology has advanced decidedly. ‘Therefore it seems justifiable to re- 
examine this his idea of freedom which is an essential part of his 
whole teaching. Our investigation will show that Paul’s conception 
is quite modern and really presents a challenge for the present and 
e future of our world. 


II 


According to Johannes Weiss, Paul’s idea of freedom has its roots 
in Greek philosophy, especially in the Stoic doctrine. He stresses 
) the thought that Paul must have attended a school of rhetoric. That 
the idea of freedom is a notion which the apostle received from 
others is recognizable, he points out, from the fact that he does not 
apply this thought in a uniform way as he would do in the case of 
an original conception. it has in it something iridescent; it is turned 
around to the one side or the other according to the context, now 
with this, now with that meaning. Weiss emphasizes the great 
affinity between Paul and the Stoics, even extending to the same 
mode of expression. Especially he tries to construe a relationship 
with Seneca (4-65 A.D.) and Epictetus (around 50-130 A.D.). Of 
course Weiss knows that the latter taught a full generation after 
Paul’s lifetime. To obviate the objection that for this reason Paul 
could not have been influenced by Epictetus, Weiss advances the 
argument that Epictetus merely offers in his speeches a summary of 
what generations of older teachers had taught a hundred times before 
him. Freedom, of course, is a notion generally used by the Stoics, 
especially in the context: “Only the wise man is free.” Paul had 
only to go to the market-place in his home town, Tarsus, to hear 
explanations of freedom by stoic-cynic itinerant speakers. 


But Weiss himself admits that the notion of freedom is to be 
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found in occasional passages in the Fourth Book of Maccabees and 
that James in his epistle speaks of “the law of liberty” (1:25; 2:12). 
We know that the entrance of Greek philosophy into Jewish theology 
goes back to the middle of the second century B.C. It is possible, 
indeed likely, that Paul heard about Stoic philosophers and also about 
the notion of freedom in the rabbinical school of Tarsus or Jerusalem, 
together with the comments of his teachers; but assuredly there is 
no good reason for the assumption that the Apostle Paul is depend- 
ent on Stoic philosophy, even though it is likely that he was informed 
about Greek philosophy, knowledge of which he increased on his 
journeys, and certainly expecially during his stays in Greece, I Cor. 
1:18-25; Col. 2:8, 20 and 21, and Gal. 4:3 and g: the “rudiments” 
or the “elements” of the world; also Acts 17:17-34. 


His conception of freedom is a product of the main trend in his 
whole theology. And this is not so much justification by faith as 
> idea of union with Christ, his conviction of being in Christ. We 
can take this as the now unanimous opinion of scholars. From this 
central point, all other thoughts spread like rays of the sun. From 
the time of the Damascus event, Paul was “apprehended” by Christ, 
Phil. 3:12, permeated by His spirit, or as Paul himself declares: “I 
live, yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me,” Gal. 2:20. 


This focal point, Paul’s overwhelming certainty of being in Christ, 
establishes the point that his theology is not mainly of an eschatologi- 
cal trend. He emphasizes the fact that justification by faith is a 
present event (for instance, Gal. 3:8, 24 and 25), that we have to 
fulfill the law of Christ, to bring forth fruit unto God (Rom. 7:4) 
during our lifetime. Here we meet with the idea of “realized es- 
chatology,” a conception which was advanced by Prof. C. H. Dodd 
and has been supported by Prof. F. C. Grant in his article under 
this title (Christendom, 1941, pp. 82-95). In the same way Paul 
Feine, a scholar who has devoted his life-work to the investigation 
of Paul’s theology, points out that in the apostle’s teaching for the 
first time a line of thought arises which is destined to undermine the 
eschatology of the earliest Christians and to take away its exclusive 
importance. The line is this, that we have the experience of the cer- 
tainty of salvation already in this life. (Der Apostel Paulus: Das 
Ringen um das geschichtliche Verstaéndnis des Paulus, 1927.) The 
revolutionary or radical trend of Paul’s theology does not root ex- 
clusively in his eschatology. The whole of his teaching is based on 
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the idea of being in Christ, and that means that the certainty of 
redemption begins in this world here and now: we are not restricted 
to the hope of salvation in the resurrection after death. 


Ill 


Upon this foundation of Paul’s theology his idea of freedom arises. 

The first point is: personal inner freedom. “Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty,” II Cor. 3:17. It is the same idea which 
Jesus Himself expresses with these words: “If the Son therefore 
shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed,” John 8:36. He who is 
in Christ looks upon his surroundings with more than physical eyes. 
He feels independent of all men, low and high, in word and deed. 
And yet he knows he has to serve: he is bound in Christ. This idea 
is expressed by Paul in I Cor. 9:1, where he is asking: “Am I not 
free?” and again in the same chapter, verse 19: “For though I am 
free from all men yet have I made myself servant unto all.” He 
who is in Christ has courage and the knowledge where and when to 
go into action. In Phil. 4:13 Paul exclaims: “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

Because he is permeated by this inner freedom he knows where 
to use leniency and where to be stern. Because he is free the grace 
is given to him to convince the “pillars,” James, Cephas, and John, 
at the first Apostolic Council so that they tender him the right hand 
of fellowship and agree that he and Barnabas should go to the 
heathen, Gal. 2:9. Because he is free Paul feels it necessary to 
withstand Peter and Barnabas publicly in Antioch, in the presence 
of the whole body of Christians, Gal. 2:13 and 14. And it was not 
an easy task to blame either Peter, who was very close to Jesus, nor 
Barnabas, who was his friend. 

Johannes Weiss characterizes this as “freedom from the world, its 
joy and suffering” (l.c., pp. 24ff). He sees only a negative side in 
Paul’s idea of freedom—the ability to liberate one’s self inwardly 
from this world. The reason for this restriction lies in Weiss’s en- 
deavor to compare Paul’s with Stoic thoughts, especially with the 
tenets of Epictetus. In his last footnote he even goes so far as to 
quote Seneca Ad Marciam de Consolatione 245.25.1 as a hint for the 
understanding of II Cor. 5, 1ff. Weiss’s conception is too negative, 
and therefore too narrow. The apostle who also proclaims that God 
has shined in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the 
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glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ (I] Cor. 4:6) has a positive 
belief in freedom. 


The next point is: freedom from sin, freedom from the law, and 
freedom from death. If we have apprehended “the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus” we have acquired freedom from the law of 
sin and death (Rom. 8:2). We are able to overcome death. If we 
live in Christ we enjoy freedom from the law. 

It is interesting to note, parenthetically, how according to Paul’s 
thinking freedom from the law is limited. There are always people 
who cannot act according to a great idea. They need certain rules. 
And there are always people who misapply a spiritual gift by using 
it to excess and so really degrade it, misunderstanding its purity and 
holiness. Against both these dangers Paul had to be on his guard. 

We know Paul’s severe and passionate struggles with the so-called 
Judaizers. They maintained that the road to Christ goes by way of 
Moses. They wished to force the Gentiles to observe the Jewish law, 
thus limiting their freedom. They did not see that really Jesus 
Himself had gone beyond the law. They clung to the letter, mis- 
taking ceremonial rites for the essential truths in Christ’s teaching. 
Paul realized quite clearly that he must raze the wall of the law. 
There must be an immediate access for the heathen to Christ. Christ 
is the end of the law. 

These Judaizers came down to Antioch. They intruded into the 
Galatian Churches. Very probably they were also found in Corinth 
(II Cor. 11:22). Perhaps there they belonged to another branch. 
At least the subject of the controversy is different. For this reason 
the inference has been drawn that they joined with Paul’s adver- 
saries of the other wing. 

The latter represent an opposite danger. It is difficult to gain a 
clear picture of the essential aims of the group. They were ‘pneu- 
matici,’ connected to a certain extent with gnostic ideas, or we may 
say: spiritualistic radicals, a characterization given them by James 
Hardy Ropes (The Singular Problem of Galations, Harvard Theo- 
logical Studies XIV, p. 25). At any rate they believed themselves 
to be filled with the Christ-spirit in a special way: some scholars 
identify them with the so-called Christ-party (see I Cor. 1:12; per- 
haps II Cor. 10:7 is also a reference to this party). Their slogan 
was: all things are lawful unto us. There is no boundary. Whatever 
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we may do, even if we commit fornication, that does not affect our 
faith. Paul tries to confine this exaggerated feeling of strength to 
its right limits. He teaches that it really means undergoing a new 
serfdom, the serfdom of the harlot, and is besides a sin against the 
idea of Christian freedom, a sin against Christ, because the body also 
is for the Lord. (I Cor. 6:12-20). We must restrict our freedom, 
if the interest of the whole church is at stake. 


The same consideration has weight in our relation to our fellow- 
Christians. In the Corinthian Church and much more in the Church 
of Rome, the ceremonial laws have become a stumbling block. (I Cor. 
10:23-32; Rom. 14). The “strong” have no objection, but the con- 
science of the “weak” is troubled. In Rome some go so far as to 
abstain from eating meat at all. They are vegetarians. At any cost 
they wish to avoid the danger of eating meat which has been offered 
to an idol. Moreover, some refuse to drink wine as if it were un- 
clean (teetotalism). And there are also those who esteem one day 
above another. The strong are inclined to despise their brethren 
for their weaknesses. But Paul forbids those who are stong, who 
are conscious of their freedom, to pursue their free course without 
considering the weak. He protects the weak against the misuse of 
freedom. He goes so far as to demand that the strong neither eat 
meat nor drink wine nor do anything whereby their brother may 
stumble or be caused to offend (Rom. 14:21). 


The attitude of the apostle toward “the weak” has been attacked 
and criticized—for instance by Weinel, probably under the influence 
of Renan. He points out that Paul failed to see that just as the 
Judaizers had done, so now these “weaker brethren” threatened to 
degrade Christianity to the point where the mark of true Christianity 
would no longer be the clean heart but “clean food.” Apparently 
the apostle did not see such a danger. His idea was not that the 
strong should generally forego their conviction, but only that they 
should limit their action as they came in touch with the weak. Love 
is more important than freedom. Freedom is limited by love. We 
may think also of Emil Brunner’s formulation in The Divine Jmpera- 
tive (p. 306): “The life of sacrifice is the Christian’s freedom, the 
Christian’s patent of nobility.” 


The third point, reaching the climax of Paul’s idea of freedom is: 
all who have put on Christ are free and equal. It is the idea of the 
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THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 


universality of Christianity. All distinctions are abolished. The 
apostle proclaims this thought with extraordinary force and vigor. 
He mainly uses three antitheses: 


(a) Neither Jew nor Greek (three variations, Gal. 3:28; I 
Cor. 12:13; Col. 3:11). 

(b) Neither bond nor free (likewise three variations, the 
same quotations). 

(c) Neither male nor female (just one antithesis in Gal. 3:28). 


We can grasp the immensely radical nature of this proclamation 
only if we think of the situation in the external world in the lifetime 
of Paul. The Jews, still esteeming themselves the chosen people, did 
not engage in intercourse with the heathen; the slaves were at the 
mercy of their masters; and the women were under the tutelage of 
male relatives. 

The apostle himself would deny that his conception was revolu- 
tionary or radical. He would maintain that what he was preaching 
was only the consequence of his union with Christ. Of course his 
teaching was restricted to the interior life of his churches. But, as 
is often the case, a great idea once proclaimed develops an influence 
far beyond the limits of which the originator has thought. The im- 
pulsive force of Christianity in the Pauline formation has been tre- 
mendous throughout the centuries, beginning with the destruction of 
the spirit of antiquity and the ancient empire (see Ernst Troeltsch, 
The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, Vol. 1, p. 87). 

If we endeavor to understand to what extent and in what way 
Paul applied this radical conception of his practically, we find con- 
tradictory elements. We become aware of his basically conservative 
attitude. He refuses to exercise an influence on the political or social 
structure of the state. Nor is this part of the apostle’s doctrine to 
be associated with his eschatology. Paul works incessantly to weld 
together Jewish and heathen Christians, not with a view to the world 
to come, but as a present necessity. The Jews are not entitled to 
make their boast of God, nor have the heathen the right to feel 
superior. Christ has overthrown “the middle wall of partition,” 
and has made “of twain one new man.” The episode at Antioch men- 
tioned above well illustrates with what energy Paul was fighting 


against every attempt to raise again this middle wall. If Paul lived 
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in our time he would extend his admonition, adding a fourth anti- 
thesis: neither white nor colored. 


Regarding the freedom of women, Gal. 3:28 is commonly 
viewed as setting forth the fundamental rule. Rolston in The Sociai 
Message of the Apostle Paul (1942) accepts this view (pp. 58 and 
64): “No one can measure the effect of this principle of Paul’s on the 
emancipation of woman.” And he adds: “It has presented woman 
as standing before God on an equality with man. It has demanded 
that there should be realized on earth a society in which every 
woman received her rights as an immortal soul with an eternal des- 
tiny.” However, in general, history does not confirm this statement. 
The emancipation of woman is much more a fruit of the Enlighten- 
ment period. If we are to be exact, we must acknowledge that Gal. 
3:28 does not speak of woman. And to be sure Rolston does not 
overlook this. Paul uses the neutral gender in speaking of the re- 
deemed: neither male nor female. He proclaims that in the union 
with Christ the difference of sex has no weight. This statement 
proves to be of a purely eschatological nature. “The man is brought 
out of his manhood, the woman out of her womanhood, so that they 
can unite entirely as the redeemed sons and daughters of God” (see 
Dehn, Gesetz oder Evangelium? p. 129). We are reminded of Jesus’ 
saying concerning a woman who married seven brothers one after 
the other, Matth. 22:23-30; it is not probable that Paul knew this 
parable. 


Although Gal. 3:28 cannot be used as a source, Paul nevertheless 
advanced the freedom of woman by his teaching. 


Regarding the relations between man and woman in married life, 
he puts the woman so to speak on a higher level of dignity. He de- 
mands nothing from the woman that she cannot likewise expect from 
her husband (I Cor. 7). The dignity of the woman is also ac- 
knowledged by the fact—it may be by chance—that three times in 
this chapter she is mentioned in the first place (verses 4, 10 and 16). 
Sut on the other hand the apostle makes the statement that the 
head of the woman is the man (I Cor. 11:3), the woman is the 
glory of man (verse 8). As we learn from I Cor. 11:5, Paul admits 
that a woman may lead in praver and prophesy in the Church, de- 
manding only that she cover her head. But on the other hand he 
bids the woman to be silent in church meetings (I Cor. 14:33b-36). 
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THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 
Practically during the lifetime of Paul the position of woman was 
freer than it had ever been before and than it was in the surround- 
ing heathen world. She had the opportunity to work in the church 
in different ways. She was also active in the real spreading of the 
gospel. For instance in Phil. 4:2 and 3 Paul mentions Evodia and 
Syntyche who had fought for the gospel with him. We know that 
Priscilla the wife of Aquila was engaged in missionary activity. Ac- 
cording to Acts 18:26 she had a share in converting the learned 
Apollos to Christianity. But immediately after Paul, woman lost 
_ this freer position to which the apostle had admitted her. In I Tim. 
2:12 we read that a woman is not allowed to teach and is not to 
usurp authority over the man; she is advised to be silent. 


Again and again Paul deals with the situation of the slaves (apart 


from the general statements, in I Cor. 7:20-24 as well as in Col. 
—3:22-4:1 and Eph. 6:5-9; I omit I Tim., because I share the con- 
- viction that the pastoral letters are not genuinely Pauline). Appar- 
ently the apostle realizes the complicated nature and the great im- 


portance of this problem. The idea that the several solemn procla- 


mations, “neither bond nor free”, indicate that he demanded freedom 
for the slaves, at least as far as the Christian masters are concerned, 
is surely a mistaken one. Paul does not think that Christianity 
should inaugurate reform movements to secure a change in the po- 
litical and social status of the slaves. Again we realize the conserva- 
tive trend in his doctrine. He finds the solution of the problem in 
the spiritual sphere according to his all-governing idea: being in 
Christ, even as in “realized eschatology.” 
Stressing the principle, “Let each man abide in that calling wherein 
he was called,” I Cor. 7:20, he admonishes the slaves, “Wast thou 
called being a bondservant? Care not for it,” (cf. 21a), and in Col. 
3:22: “Servants, obey in all things them that are your masters ac- 
cording to the flesh.” Paul goes so far as to recommend that the 
slave should remain a slave even if he could gain his liberty. Christian 
freedom means more than secular freedom (I Cor. 7:21). He re- 
assures the slaves comfortingly: “He who is called in the Lord, being 
a servant, is the Lord’s freeman.” Likewise he reminds the masters 
that they are Christ’s servants (I Cor. 7:22). The idea is that in 
Christ the social orders are reversed. 
We are fortunate to be able to learn from the epistle to Philemon, 
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by a practical example, how in the mind of Paul the relations be- | 

tween master and slave should be settled. Onesimus, after having 

done his master some wrong, escaped and found his way to Paul. 

We do not know the particular circumstances but apparently the 

apostle became convinced of the sincere character of the slave who 

was already a Christian or was converted by him. According to — ; 
law, Onesimus would have had to face the most severe punishment, 
perhaps condemnation to the galleys or the mines. Nevertheless Paul 
sends Onesimus back to Philemon. He does not ask his freedom but 
he recommends him to his master’s clemency with these wonderfully 
tender words, “Receive him, not as a servant, but above a servant, 

a brother beloved both in the flesh and in the Lord.” 

We cannot expect far-reaching external consequences from this 
part of Paul’s teaching. But there was a bright spark in his radical 
idea. And this spark kindled a fire which in the future sometimes 
glowed, sometimes only glimmered, but was never entirely extin- | 
guished. 

We must not underestimate the psychological effect of his = 
| 
> 


on the slaves themselves. The slaves who were won for Christ grew 
in character. Origen in his apology for Christianity, Contra Celsum 
III, 54, declares the influencing of character as a special aim of 
Christianity in regard to slaves: “We show the slaves how thev re- 
ceive a free mind and can be made noble through the Logos.” And 
then there was the sense of being at home in the church. They 
were treated as full members of the congregation and not as prop- 
erty; the standards in regard to them were the same as those in 
respect of the free members. It is therefore understandable that the 
slaves became Christians in great numbers, and that they were 
active in the spreading of the gospel message. We read a good deal 
about house-churches in Paul’s epistles. He sends greetings for 
instance to those who are of the household of Aristobulos and Nar- — 
cissus—apparently wealthy Roman citizens (Rom. 16:10 and It). 
In Phil. 4:22 the saints of Caesar’s household are mentioned. In 
Philemon, verse 2, the church is mentioned as being in his house. a 


Nevertheless it would be a mistake to think of the oldest Christian 
congregations as associations of slaves, either entirely or only pre- 
dominantly (see the article “Slavery and Christendom” by von Dob- 
schiitz in Prot. Realencyclopaedie, XVIII, 427). Wallon in his work, 
Histoire de V’esclavage dans l’antiquité, dealing with the doctrine of 
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THE IDEA OF FREEDOM 

the church fathers says quite clearly (III, 362): “The masters 
were more numerous among the Christians.” 

Although it is true that in principle Christianity took over the 
institution of slavery as a constituent part of antique culture (v. Dob- 
schiitz, sbid.), we should be under a false impression if we supposed 
that nothing was done to alleviate the lot of the slaves. When we 
read Wallon we are astonished at the extent to which the church, 
or rather the church fathers, were endeavoring to ameliorate their 
lot, not only with advice but also with the resources of the church. 
And in the same way the fathers were engaged unswervingly in in- 
fluencing legislation, especially in the Eastern empire, in favor of 
the slaves. St. John Chrysostom worked out three homilies on the 
epistle to Philemon. He urgently asks the masters who hear him to 
liberate their slaves, emphasizing: “C’est Saint Paul qui les supplie 
lui-méme pour tant d’autres Onésimes qui, peut-etre mauvais es- 
claves, doivent les devancer, affranchis, dans la voie du salut” (Wal- 
lon, p. 360). Apparently Chrysostom understood the letter to Phile- 
mon to mean that Paul demanded of him to give Onesimus his free- 
dom—a conception which, as we have seen, modern scholarship does 


not share. 


Looking back, we have to ask ourselves, are Paul’s thoughts of 
freedom obsolete or do they have significance and value for our 
time? To find the best answer I should like to call attention to Karl 
Barth’s commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, especially to the 
preface to the first edition. Karl Barth points out that the apostle 
Paul, a child of his age, addressed his own contemporaries. But 
then he adds, pertinently, with great weight: “What was once of 
great importance is still of great importance. . . . If we rightly un- 
derstand ourselves, our problems are the problems of Paul. Though 
we eliminate the contemporaneous garment, the eternal truths re- 
main.” 

I have dealt especially with the subject of personal inner freedom 
(freedom of personality), the equality and freedom of all men (or 
in other words with the dignity of man), and finally with the free- 
dom to serve. 

If we were all filled or permeated with this inner freedom, as I 
have tried to explain it, that is to say as an attribute of union with 
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Christ, no further statement would be necessary, we could take the 
second and third points for granted. But unfortunately neither are 
all men already Christians nor are all Christians in union with Christ, — 
Christ-minded. The second and third points still need to be under- 
scored. 

Every revolution endeavors to establish or re-establish the dignity 
of man. The Civil War with its essential issue of the emancipation — 
of the slaves was based on the same great idea. Lincoln was well 
aware of the importance of this question. Two years after his 
famous proclamation (Sept. 22, 1862) he characterized it with these 
words: “As affairs have turned it is the central act of my administra- 
tion, and the great event of the nineteenth century.” 


The world has recently passed through the most destructive of 
all wars. The conflict resulted from two opposed views of the 
world: on the one side*the totalitarian conception, the idolizing of a 
certain institution (class, state, race); on the other side the demo- 
cratic principle, the freedom of the individual, even the dignity ot 
man. But despite this war, despite all public declarations of the 
leaders of the United Nations, the principle of the dignity of man 
within the orbit of the democratic world still fails to be realized 
wholeheartedly. Again and again, newspapers and other periodicals © 
tell us of cases of racial discrimination. It is right and fitting that 
we should remember the immortal admonition of the Apostle Paul: 
“There can be neither Greek nor Jew, there can be neither bond ner 
free.” 

The dignity of man is a doctrine which derives also from the third 
point, the freedom to serve. In Paul’s time the question of slavery 
was “the” social question. Nowadays the question of the worker in 
great mills or plants involves a corresponding problem. This pro- 
blem had become polarized as early as the end of the nineteenth 
century. The church (witness Josiah Strong, Washington Ciedden, 
and others) did not overlook its significance. 

The Second World War has given a new impetus to the church - 
to undertake again a thorough discussion of the social order, con- 
sidering to a great extent the existing industrial order, all this with 
the special purpose of laying the foundations of social justice. Even 
during the conflict the Malvern Conference was assembled under the 
leadership of Archbishop Temple, and the Delaware Conference was 
called by the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. It 
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is interesting to compare certain items of Malvern with the main idea 
of the Labor Sunday Message, 1942, issued by the Federal Council. 
The English statement emphasized the sacredness of human person- 
ality and pointed out: “A civilization or social order must be judged 
by the extent to which it recognizes this in practice” (Christendom, 
1941, p. 475). The existing industrial organization was regarded as 
“largely responsible for the problems of the ‘mass man’, who is con- 
scious of no status, spiritual or social, who is a mere item in the 
machinery of production.” Under the headline “Industrial Man- 
_ agement” (ibid. 477), we read: 


the rights of labor must be recognized as in principle equal to 
those of capital in the control of industry, whatever the means 
by which this transformation is effected. 


The Labor Day message put the following views into the foreground: 


Labor has achieved a power which matches the power of man- 
agement and ownership. These two massive powers approxi- 
mately balanced with each other show a relationship of tension 
and frequent hostility. If a stable and sound democratic life 
is to be achieved it is necessary to reach a more effective har- 


_ mony in the interest of all groups. 


The difference of viewpoint is evident. 

Interpreting these statements in terms of Pauline theology we 
realize that Malvern emphasized the dignity of man as a child of 
God, whereas the Labor Day Message stressed the idea of freedom 
to serve—both Pauline ideas. The teaching of the Apostle is stili 
vital. It is indeed eternal. If we are going to rebuild the world 
with a sound social foundation in accordance with Christian prin- 


ciples, we need to take St. Paul into our counsels. a 
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How Came Our Faith. By W. A. L. Elmslie. New York: Scribner, 1949, pp. 
xii + 417. $3.25. 

This is a difficult book to characterize. The title would suggest 
a general account of the origins of the Christian Faith, but the con- 
tent is concerned with the Old Testament alone. Even the sub-title, 
“A Study of the Religion of Israel and Its Significance for the Mod- 
ern World,” is misleading, since the book makes no attempt to cover 
the whole field of Old Testament religion, but deals only with se- 
lected aspects. Only the prophets come within the purview of the 
writer: the priestly writers, wise men, and poets are almost ignored. 
And yet one cannot even call it a book on the prophets, since the 
first part is a kind of general introduction to, and apologia for, the 
reading of the Old Testament scriptures; while the roll of the pro- 
phets is, as a fact, incomplete, since one of the greatest of them, 
Ezekiel, ts dismissed in a foot-note. The book would perhaps be 
best described as “Essays on Aspects of Old Testament Religion which 
Appeal to Me.” 

lo say this is not necessarily to depreciate the work, since such 
a highly personal volume, the result of a lifetime spent in teaching 
the Old Testament, might well prove to be fresh and stimulating. 
There is much in it which would be of interest to any reader, and 
certainly the person who thinks the Old Testament is outmoded and 
has nothing of value to offer men of today will gain from it a new 
understanding of the perennial vitality of the Hebrew Scriptures. For 
Professor Elmslie, the Hebrew prophets have been not merely the 
object of curious literary and linguistic studies, but companions in 
search for the good life, great men of genius who have found the 
right path and are able to show it to others. 

The book is written in a discursive, chatty style which makes for 
easy reading and is occasionally impressive, although too often 
marred by the intrusion of inappropriate and (to the American) 
embarrassingly British slang, as when the nationalists of Amos’s day 
are made to say, “We don’t want to fight, but by jingo! if we do, 
we've got the men, we’ve got the arms, we’ve got Jehovah too!” 
Professor Elmslie’s critical views are no easier to characterize than 
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is his book. Quite conservative in some of his opinions, he is quite 
radical in others. He accepts the current, though not necessarily 
correct, view that Ezekiel is a composite work of late and pseudony- 
mous origin. He is one of the few scholars who accept C. C. Tor- 
rey’s brilliant though unlikely theory that Second Isaiah is a product 
of the fourth or third century with later “Babylonian” interpolations. 
On the question of the prophets’ attitude toward the cultus, he be- 
lieves that they were radically opposed to the form, and not merely 
to the spirit, of worship in their day. It was their desire not merely 
to reform animal ‘sacrifice but to abolish it and substitute a purely 
“spiritual” cult. The theory which the author advances to account 
for the origin of the name Yahweh is that the first element “Ya” 
was not originally a proper name, but rather an ejaculation used in 
the moon-cult, which, after becoming the name of Israel’s deity, was 
expanded into the form “Yahweh” under the influence of a prayer 
formula “Ya-hweh-immanu” (Ya-be-with-us). 

These examples are enough to indicate that the book is in no way 
a conventional one. Anyone who reads it will be convinced of the 
fine spirit of the author, and those who are familiar with the schol- 
arly issues will realize that he is fully versed in the literature of 
present day Old Testament study—and will be glad that someone cf 
his attainments has felt impelled to deal with the permanent re- 
ligious values of the Old Testament. Unfortunately, it is not 
a book one can recommend generally to lay inquirers since it is so 
much the product of a single mind reacting to the material in its 
own distinctive fashion. But it may safely be said that anyone who 
reads it, however much he may disagree with the general point of 
view of the author or with his specific conclusions, will appreciate its 
many fine insights and will be grateful for the new evidence it brings 
of the power of the Old Testament to nourish in many different ways 
the soul of modern man. 


Berkeley Divinity School Rosert C. DenTAn 
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Das Bild des Menschen im Neuen Testament. By Werner Georg Kiimmel. Ziirich: 

Zwingli-Verlag, 1948, pp. 59. Sw. fr. 5.50. 

Modern theology is so occupied with the doctrine of man that it 
is curious that there have been, as Professor Kiimmel notes, no 
really satisfactory recent treatments of the N. T. doctrine of man 
as a whole. Kiimmel seeks to remedy this defect, considering first 
the synoptic sayings of Jesus, then St. Paul’s teaching, the Johannine 
theology, and the other N. T. writings. 

As against Harnack’s statement, that Jesus proclaimed the infinite 
worth of each human soul, Kiimmel collects evidence to show that 
in Jesus’ teaching man is a sinner and in this rdle stands face to 
face with God. On the basis of such passages as Matt. 5:9, 45; 
Luke 6:35, he concludes that “Jesus is no way presupposes that 
men are simply by nature children of God, but he expects God to 
install man as son when man through his meeting with Jesus has let 
himself be called to fellowship and now does God’s will. Being a 
child of God is not a presupposition, but the eschatological purpose 
of the redeeming act of God” (p. 19). All this is no doubt true, but 
it should be added that Jesus’ approach to the problem is more op- 
timistic than that of later theologians—perhaps because he himself 
redeems rather than speculates about redemption. 

The chapter on the Johannine doctrine of man is mainly concerned 
to establish that John’s dualism between man and the world on the 
one hand, and God on the other, is “historical, not natural-static.” 
This is correct; John does not accept the gnostic view of the world 
and man. 

The longest part of the book is devoted to a thorough examina- 
tion of the Pauline doctrine. The largest amount of biblical material, 
and the most difficult problems, are in Paul. Kiimmel has prepared 
the way by his earlier monograph on Romans 7 and the Conversion 
of Paul (1929), which Nygren undertakes to criticize in his commen- 
tary on Romans. Kiimmel’s treatment of sarx, pneuma, and other 
words contains little that is not familiar to those who have read 
Burton’s Galatians. He wisely points out that Paul’s psychological 
terms are often used promiscuously; one cannot draw sharp distinc- 
tions between them (p. 24). In discussing sarx he argues that when 
it is used in contrast to pneuma it designates not a part of the per- 
sonality but the whole man, who as sinner confronts the Creator 
(Rom. 7:14; 8:4; I Cor. 3:3). The notion expressed by K. Lake 
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and Klausner, that Paul (like Philo and the Hermetics) connects 
sin and flesh with matter as such, is quite properly rejected. 

Like practically all professional N. T. scholars, the author regards 
Rom. 7:14-25 as referring to the state of the non-Christian. (It is 
the theologians—Emil Brunner is an exception—who follow Luthe: 
and Augustine in understanding it as “the persistence of sin in the 
life of the redeemed.”) Kiimmel first has to deal with the mistaken 
assumption that the struggle portrayed in this passage is between 
the mous or mind, which belongs by nature to the realm of the Holy 
Spirit, and the sarx or flesh, which represents man’s material side. 
He rightly insists that St. Paul always holds man as a whole to be 
responsible for his deeds, and that both mous and sarx are functions 
of sinful man as a whole. The differences between chapters 7 and 
8 are decisive. It is never said or implied that the “mind” of 7:14- 
25 has any contact with the Holy Spirit, while all through chapter 8 
the picture is that of man who, under the Spirit’s guidance, is able 
to fulfill the Law’s righteous requirements. Kiimmel recognizes that 
in 1:20-23 and 2:12-15 there is no suggestion of this ambiguous po- 
sition of man, and therefore chapter 7 is unlike any other Pauline 
statement about the non-Christian. But there are two reasons for 
this: (1) Here Paul is trying to exculpate the Law from the charge 
that it is directly responsible for sin, and he does this by showing 
that man despite his evil deeds recognizes with his mind the truth 
and goodness of the Law. (2) The non-Christian is here looked at 
clearly and consistently through Christian eyes. ‘Therefore Paul em- 
phasizes the ambiguity of his situation, from which there is no es- 
cape, and he colors the picture of the non-Christian with that of 
the struggle against flesh in the Christian life (Gal. 5:17). 

It is, of course, hazardous to try to systematize a non-systematic 
writer like St. Paul. It seems to me, however, that the difference 
between him and his modern interpreters is this. The latter think 
of the Christian has having been redeemed and then not only 
struggIng against sin but falling into something like despair because 
sin comes in again, and, to use the words of Nygren, there is a ten- 
sion between will and action, between intention and performance. 
Paul would put it this way: it is true that we never cease struggling. 
but the Christian has the means of winning the fight, while if he 
does the works of the flesh, and slips back into some law-system and 
tries to live by it, he is for the time being not a Christian at all, he 
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has reverted to his former status as a Jew or a pagan; to put it 
bluntly, it is backsliding and apostasy, to be cured, not by repentance 
in the ordinary sense but by walking in the Spirit. Thus Rom. 7:14- 
25 might portray the non-Christian or the professing Christian who 
is actually trying to live by the Law. Gal. 5:17 surely portrays the 
latter. 

The last word can probably never be said; but Kiimmel has gone 
far toward straightening out the difficulties. 


Episcopal Theological School SHERMAN E, JoHNSON 


Jesus. By Martin Dibelius. Translated by Charles B. Hedrick and Frederick C. 
Grant. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1949, pp. 160. $2.50. 

The late Professor Hedrick and Dr. Grant have done us a service 
with this fine translation of Martin Dibelius’s last book. When he 
died, in 1947, Martin Dibelius was one of the foremost biblical schol- 
ars of our time, a skilled exegete and a leader in form-critical studies. 
His work is represented in English by 4 Fresh Approach to the 
New Testament and Early Christian Literature, From Tradition to 
Gospel, Gospel Criticism and Christology, and The Message of Jesus 
Christ. 

The book is a scientific presentation of the career of Jesus insofar 
as it can be recovered by historical studies. It is a clear and powerful 
work, partly no doubt because of Dibelius’s conviction that an ac- 
curate knowledge of the beginnings of Christianity is essential to 
those who fight now against opponents who more ominously than at 
any time since the first century assail the very essence of Christianity 
itself; and also in part to Dibelius’s grasp of how faith regards Jesus, 
how history regards Jesus, and how the two—faith and _ historical 
knowledge—are related. It is a resumé of everything Dibelius has 
written on the Gospels, and is a marvel of condensation—all the 
issues are touched, and in a little over one hundred pages. 

Dibelius opens with chapters on faith and history, the nature of 
our sources for a knowledge of Jesus, the land and the people of 
Jesus’ day, and the character of the movement that centered about 
Him. He then treats the message of Jesus as the proclamation of 
the Kingdom of God and of the pure will of God, the proclamation 
itself and the deeds of Jesus being “signs” of the presence of the 
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_ Kingdom. Though the Kingdom rather than Messiahship is set to 
the fore, the fact is that Jesus regards himself as the decisive sign. 
The crucifixion shows that Jesus did regard himself as the one chosen 

_ by God to be Messiah and to be installed as Messiah in the King- 
dom—which is what one suspects but cannot be sure of on historical 

: grounds from the Confession of Peter, the anointing at Bethany, the 
_Triumphal Entry, etc., for these have been done over from the 


Christian point of view. 

The message of the Kingdom was at once threat, promise, and 
demand; and the words of Jesus (which are signs of the Kingdom) 
are to be understood in that light rather than as precepts which dis- 
ciples are intended to carry out. The teachings have been used (even 
in the New Testament) for other purposes, but they were intended 
to state “the one thing necessary,” to instill faith in God and readi- 
ness for his Kingdom in the face of the two chief enemies of this 
attitude, care and sin. All of this is summed up in the Lord’s Prayer, 


& shows that the attitude demanded is summed up in the three 


words faith, prayer, and love. 
The concluding two chapters are concerned with the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection, reconstructing the events as far as the sources al- 
a and delineating the traditions. Here, as at crucial points else- 
_ where, the variety of traditions is taken by Dibelius as reason for 
confidence in the historicity of the event; and he regards the resur- 
rection appearances as putting the seal of assurance upon a conviction 
preconditioned by belief in a general resurrection, by belief in Jesus’ 
Messiahship, and by the Last Supper. And what of the apocalyptic 
es Dibelius holds that at the end of the historical in- 
vestigation the decision of faith or unfaith is not whether or not the 
apocalyptic hopes are adequate, but whether or not one recognizes 
in the radical nature of the Gospel and of the One who proclaimed 
it the genuine sign of the actuality of God. Historical study of the 
Gospels, then, leaves modern man face to face with the events upon 
the basis of which Jesus’ contemporaries made their own decision. 
Here then are the “results” of biblical criticism. This is what the 
—_— historical scholar can do, and what, because Christianity 
is a historical religion, every serious Christian must do. A better 
guide than Dibelius would be hard to find. Of course it leaves us 
dissatisfied from the standpoint of faith, for the historian treats 
Jesus as “event,” and events never affect us as does the person of 
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the Living Christ. But this task is essential, lest the faith be 
sundered from its historical roots and evaporate into an inferior grade 
of philosophy. What Dibelius says of the relation of faith to his- 
torical knowledge is a word for the times. 

One is not satisfied at all points with the author’s conclusions: for 
example, the teaching of Jesus is too much emptied of its ethical 
relevance. But one hardly dares raise such a point with reference 
to the writing of a man who felt in his own being the apocalyptic 
stress of the war years in Germany. Certainly he left behind him 
a great book, clear, comprehensive, and compelling. 
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Seabury-Western Theological Seminary _ Hott GraHAM 


Der Brief an die Hebrier iibersetzt und erklart. By Otto Michel. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949, pp. x + 374. DM 21 unbound; DM 24 
bound. 

This is the eighth edition of the famous Meyer Kommentar. The 
first four were prepared by Liinemann, the fifth and sixth by Bern- 
hard Weiss, and this is the second edition to be written by Professor 
Michel of Tiibingen. A glance at his bibliography shows that im- 
portant publications appearing after 1936—notably the later fasciculi 
of the Theologisches Wérterbuch and E. Kasemann’s Das wandernde 
Gottesvolk—made another edition timely. 

We have few satisfactory commentaries on Hebrews in English and 
none that makes full use of the rich material on the history of re- 
ligions which has become available in the last two decades. The 
later books of the N. T. cannot be fully understood without reference 
to Philo, the Mandaean literature, and other gnosticizing works, 
and this is particularly true of Hebrews. It is probably too much 
to hope that Michel’s work will be translated, but it is at least avail- 
able to specialists who deal with this important and much-neglected 
epistle. 


Michel’s commentary is not only religio-historical and critical- 
exegetical (like all the Meyer voumes), but also a full and careful 
theological commentary. The important verses 2:10 and 5:7 are 
given five and four pages respectively. The former furnishes a good 
example of the method. Beginning with the remark that 2:10 is a 
key to the passage 2:5-18, Michel shows that it adopts the doctrine 
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of the Son of Man and interprets it in the light of the oriental ex- 
pectation of the Redeemer. As, for example, in the Mandaean writ- 
ings, the Redeemer (here the “pioneer”) blazes the trail which the 
redeemed follow. “Way, work, and pattern of the Redeemer consti- 
tute a unity and bind the Redeemer with the redeemed.” Whether 
the gnostic tradition has fashioned these connections, as Kasemann 
believes, is uncertain; but it must be conceded that Hebrews pre- 
supposes a Hellenistic sacred vocabulary which goes beyond O. T. 
ideas and concepts. Michel goes on to trace the various connections 
of the idea of “pioneer of salvation” and his perfection, which he 
finds not only in Hellenism but in the O. T. words allif, nasi, sar, 
and résh. He concludes that the language is very old and belongs to 
an early Palestinian Christology and points to an eschatological valu- 
ation of Christ which is at the same time cosmic. “In Hebrews an 
early Hellenistic Christianity speaks to us, which has taken over 
Palestinian Semitic materials” (p. 79). It exhibits a firm Christolo- 
gical kerygma; in fact Heb. 1:1-3; 2:11-14; 12:1-3 has analogies to 
Phil. 2:5-11. 

Two other examples of Michel’s judgments must suffice. (1) In 
the introduction (p. 16) he assigns the epistle to an official of early 
Christianity, of Alexandrian education, theologically independent but 
drawing on a firm apocalyptic and primitive tradition, in touch with 
liturgical and credal material and also with Pauline theology, who 
writes to an Italian church with the purpose of strengthening its 
faith and endurance in the face of persecution. Against the laxity 
of the post-apostolic age he fights, using the ideas of early Christian 
tradition. Despite the fact that the epistle is closely related to I 
Clement in space and time, there are few traces of early Catholic 
ideas. (2) A clear distinction is drawn between Philo’s allegorical 
method and that of Hebrews. Philo leads to a timeless philosophy 
divorced from history; the exegesis of Hebrews leads its hearers 
toward a new hearing of the Word of God which comes out of his- 
tory (p. 18). It has been remarked by others that, despite apparent 
similarities to Platonism, the Epistle to the Hebrews, like the rest 


of the N. T., finds the ultimate reality manifested not in eternity 
but in time. 
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New Testament Manuscript Studies. Edited by Merrill M. Parvis and Allen P. 
Wikgren. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 220 + xxxii plates. 
$3.00. 

In October, 1948, at the time of the dedication of the Edgar J. 


Goodspeed Collection of New Testament Manuscripts at Swift Hall in 
the University of Chicago, a meeting of textual scholars was called. 
The purpose of this meeting, reflected in the sub-title of this book, 
“The Materials and the Making of a Critical Apparatus,” was to 
discuss materials available and procedure to be followed in preparing 
a much needed new apparatus criticus for the Greek New Testament 
text. Before work could be very far advanced toward the prepara- 
tion of such an apparatus, it was necessary to determine whether 
or not there did exist a group of competent and interested scholars. 
It is a significant fact that this meeting brought together a group 
of scholars whose ability and interest is such as to warrant great ex- 
pectations from their future activities along this line. The content 
of the papers delivered at this conference can be seen from the fol- 
lowing notes. The first seven deal with the immediate problems in 
a traditional order, but the addition of the last two provides a new 
departure in the field. 

I. The Manuscripts of the Greek New Testament. Kenneth W. 
Clark, Duke University—In addition to a clear statement of the 
materials available for textual study, Professor Clark expresses a 
hope that more manuscripts will be found, that detailed work on 
those now known will be carried forward in the fields of cataloguing, 
dating, and particularly collation, that a base text for the collator 
will be settled upon and published and that the relationships between 
textual criticism and historical theology will be deepened. 

Il. The Evidence of the Versions for the Text of the New Testa- 
ment. Bruce M. Metzger, Princeton Theological Seminary.—In his 
characteristically thorough and well-documented manner, Dr. Metz- 
ger covers the development during the last fifty years of the study 
of the versions as well as the advance of that area in importance. He 
brings a thorough acquaintance with this area to the task of cata- 
loguing the versions and their present state of availability and 
utility. The concise presentation of desiderata in every case outlines 
sharply the task of versional scholars in the near future. One must 
further commend the 343 footnotes for the 43 pages of text. 

III. The Patristic Evidence for the Text of the New Testament. 
Robert P. Casey, Brown University—Father Casey’s discerning mind 
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is exemplified in his keen differentiation between the use of Patristic 
evidence for the localized use of a text and for the origin of that 
text. In relating Patristic evidence to the versions, he says, “It is 
not the earliest manuscripts and authors which are the most in- 
structive. ...” His plea for the further study of later manuscripts 
via the Fathers during periods when those texts were exposed to 
what he calls “cosmopolitan influences” is most cogent. 


‘IV. The Citation of Greek Manuscript Evidence in an Apparatus 
Criticus. Frederick C. Grant, Union Theological Seminary.—Ade- 
quately covering the history of the development of Sigla for desig- 
nating Greek Manuscripts from Wetstein to Gregory, Dr. Grant is 
firmly of the opinion that we need no system beyond Gregory’s, but 
that we should develop some method whereby lacunae in Manv- 
scripts cited might be indicated. On the former matter, he says, 
“Only after all possibly existing manuscripts have been discovered 
or accounted for can we hope to work out a scheme of absolute 
classification. Even then, it will have severe limitations. .. .” 

V. The Citation of Versional Evidence in an Apparatus Criticus. 
Allen P. Wikgren, University of Chicago.—Admitting the multiplicity 
of the texts of versions extant, Dr. Wikgren goes to the heart of 
the problem by attempting to ascertain standards upon which the 
extent of versional evidence to be cited will be determined. His 
paper abounds in keen observations regarding detailed difficulties as 
well as the main problems such as critical editions of the versions and 
a standard method of citation. In the latter regard he agrees in 
principle with Dr. Frederick Grant that we do not need a new 
system so much as a careful revision and expansion of an already ex- 
isting one, in this case Souter’s. This paper makes a fitting com- 
panion to that of Dr. Metzger. 

VI. The Citation of Patristic Evidence in an Apparatus Criticus. 
Robert M. Grant, University of the South—Dr. Grant argues for 
a volume of prolegomena in which the essential problems relative to 
Patristic evidence could be discussed outside the text; the limitation 
of citation by the type of text which is being established; and a 
simplified though general citation of the Fathers by name in the 
apparatus. Such procedure in this area, would, he states, accomplish 
completeness and efficiency, not necessarily compatible objectives. 

VII. The Importance of the Michigan Manuscript Collection for 
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Chicago.—This essay is an evaluation and historical sketch of a col- 
lection well known to the author. As a result of his extensive knowl- 
edge of the collection, Dr. Parvis commends its size as being one of 
the largest in North America, its numerous witnesses to the very 
early as well as to the comparatively late Greek Text, its Lectionary 
collection whose value is being appreciated increasingy, and its 
Coptic materials. 

VIII. Armenian Gospel Illustrations as Seen in Manuscripts in 
American Collections. Sirarpie der Nersessian, Dumbarton Oaks. 
IX. The Narrative and Liturgical Gospel Illustrations. Kurt Weitz- 
mann, Princeton University.—These two essays represent the grow- 
ing appreciation of the place of art history in textual criticism, both 
in narrative Gospels and in the service books known as Lectionaries. 
Dr. Sirarpie’s paper is interesting not only because it outlines the 
main avenues of development in Armenian ,Illustration, but also 
documents this development at almost every stage with an example 
taken from the Armenian Gospels now in the United States. Dr. 
Weitzmann’s paper was presented to the conference both as a preface 
to his forthcoming monograph on the subject, and as representing 
phases of the subject most interesting to textual scholars. Both au- 
thors demonstrate that the discipline of art criticism can be of assis- 
tance in dating manuscripts and locating their origin. The set of 
thirty-two plates used to illustrate these articles makes a fine col- 
lection of sacred art through the centuries. 

All in all, this is a most profitable volume for anyone at all in- 
terested in textual studies of the New Testament. The student as 
well as the savant will appreciate the treasure-trove of current in- 
formation in the field so carefully set forth. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary Jutes L. Moreau 


Die Wiederentdeckung von Bethesda: Johannes 5, 2. By Joachim Jeremias. Gottin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1949, pp. 28. DM 3.50. 
The best-attested reading of John 5:2 is usually understood to 
mean: “There is in Jerusalem at the Sheep [Gate] a pool which in 
Aramaic is called Bethesda, which has five porticoes.” This takes 


the word for pool as a nominative. Professor Jeremias argues 
brilliantly that the word should be taken as a dative, and the verse 
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translated: “There is in Jerusalem at the Sheep Pool the place which 
& Aramaic is called Bethesda, which has five porticoes.” 
The Aramaic beth hesda means “house (or place) of mercy,” which 
Jeremias understands as referring to the mercy of God. John 5:2 tells 
us only that the place was in Jerusalem, and v. 7 that the waters 
of the pool were occasionally disturbed. The place has been identi- 
fied with the Siloah pool of 9:7, but the latter bears a different name. 
Eusebius’ Onomasticon, written about 324-330 and embodying the 
oldest local tradition, reads: “Bezetha. A pool in Jerusalem, which 
is the Sheep Pool and once had five porticoes. It is still shown there 
as a double pool. Each of the two pools is filled by the yearly 
tains. One of them has remarkably reddened water, the trace, so 
they say, of the sacrificial animals which once were killed there. 
Therefore it is also called Sheep Pool because of the sacrifices.” The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, a few years later, tells much the same story, and 
Cyril of Jerusalem, late in the fourth century, explains that there 
were four porticoes on the four sides of the twin pools and a fifth 
between them. A church dedicated to St. Mary was later built be- 
side it, and this was succeeded by a twelfth-century structure. 
Jeremias and Pére L.-H. Vincent, who probably know more 
about first century Jerusalem than any men in the world, unhesi- 
tatingly identify the pool of John 5:2 with the double pool, parts 
of which were first discovered in 1873 north of the Temple area 
near the present church of St. Anne. This pool, which is far below 
the present street level and below the walls of the later churches, 
was gradually uncovered between 1888 and 1931. It lay along the 
course of the long since filled-in Bezetha valley and was hewn to a 
depth of seven or eight meters out of bedrock. Jeremias provides 
strong evidence for the identification. His monograph is an admir- 
able example of archaeology combined with historical and textual cri- 
tictsm. I saw the pool in 1947 and, although of course I cannot claim 
to be an archaeologist, I found it an impressive sight and have no 
reason to doubt that Jeremias’ conclusions are correct. 
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ich Origen’s Concept of Penance. By Ernest F. Latko. Quebec: Laval University, _ 
1949, Pp. 179. 
ich The author of this dissertation at Laval has, as he says, “at least 
lls made an attempt at licking Origen’s teachings into shape and per- 
ers fection.” He has done more; he has attempted to give clarity to a 
ti- very unclear subject, and his treatise is well organized and ably pre- 
ne. sented. There is, however, a basic difficulty. The author uses the : 
he word “penance” for two quite different Greek words, metanoia and 
ich aphesis, and thus introduces considerable confusion into his treatment 
re of the theme. For example, on page 4 he translates the word me- 
rly tanoia in Origen’s Commentary on John x. 17 (p. 188:10 Preuschen) 
so by “do penance”, a translation clearly excluded by the context; it 
re, means simply “repentance.” Thus he should not speak of the dis- 
he tinction between the two words as a “theological distinction” first 
nd made by Clement and then set forth by Origen. Moreover, had he 
Te used the Berlin edition of Clement (as he did in the cases of Origen 
and Eusebius) he would have found that the passage where Clement _ 
observes that aphesis and metanoia are different (Strom. ii. 55. 6, p. 
143:13 Stahlin) is based on Hermas, Mand. iv. 3. He could not have - 
re been so highly impressed by the ingenuity of the Greek fathers who 


did not encounter a Latin confusion. 

Some interesting points which the author makes are these: (1) all 
capital sins had to have public, not private, penance before absolution; 
(2) public confession was strongly recommended; (3) no sin is ab- 
solutely irremissible, but some sins required more severe punishments 
than others. In his chapter on the De oratione he translates Orat. 
xxviii. 8-10 (pp. 380-81 Koetschau) and admits that it may well be 
directed against Callistus. But he does not observe that this passage 
speaks of the remission of sins which the church can give; and his 
thesis that aphesis refers only to remission in baptism or martyrdom 
thus breaks down, for Origen is not here dealing with those who re- 
pent and become Christians, but with sinners within the church. 


University of the South Ropert M. Grant 
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The Minoan-Mycenacan Religion and its Survival in Greek Religion. Second edi- 

tion. By Martin P. Nilsson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1950, pp. xxiv + 656. 

It is twenty-three years since the first edition of this very important 
_work appeared, a period long enough for Professor Nilsson’s views 
to become known throughout the world and for criticism to do its 
worst in attacking them. That these views have come to prevail may 
be inferred from the fact that the article on “Religion, Minoan- 
Mycenaean” in the new Oxford Classical Dictionary, 1949 (pp. 762f.) 
is from his pen. There are undoubtedly a few persons who still 
share the views of F. Max Miiller and W. E. Gladstone, but they 
are a small and dwindling minority. The great advance marked 
since the heydey of purely “Aryan” views, and even since a date 
well inside the present century, may be observed by quoting one of 
the early books of Sir W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination (written in 
1912): 


While a corner of the curtain which veils the prehistoric 
period of Aegean history has been raised, our knowledge alike 
of victors and of vanquished in that struggle between an ancient 
civilization and the invasion of an alien stock is meagre indeed. 
We are still groping in a Dark Age; and the instruments at our 


disposal are faulty. We possess a mass of mythology; much of 
it of late tradition, and some of it to a considerable degree 
worked over (p. 2). 


That the corner of the curtain has been raised still further, and that 
the tools of research—‘“the instruments at our disposal”—have been 
improved, is very largely the work of one man, Professor Nilsson of 
Lund. The actual excavation in Crete has been the work of Sir 
Arthur Evans; but the interpretation of the archeological data owes 
more to Nilsson than to anyone else. Through thick and thin, he 
has clung to the thesis of the great relevance of Minoan civilization 
for later Greek religion; and although others share his views, he is 
still the leader in this theory and interpretation. 

The terms used are very important, and must be carefully dis- 
tinguished. Minoan means the pre-Hellenic Cretan culture or re- 
ligion. The evidence is almost exclusively from Crete (esp. as shown 
by Sir Arthur Evans’s researches). We know practically nothing of 
the religion or culture of the pre-Greek (or even of the earlier Greek) 
population of the mainland. Mycenaean means the culture and re- 
ligion centered in Mycenae, Tiryns, etc. where the Greeks were in- 
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fluenced by the Cretans (Minoans), and where nevertheless a pure 
Greek culture had not yet arisen. 

In contrast to Sir Arthur Evans, Professor Nilsson holds that the 
Minoans were polytheistic, and did not hold the Great Mother to 
be the one, exclusive, supreme deity. In fact there seems to be evi- 
dence for almost as widespread a polytheism in ancient Crete as in 
later Greece. 

The relation of the Mycenaean to the Minoan religion (and cul- 
ture) is an important and difficult question. Professor Nilsson holds 
that the common element in the two was the result not of Minoan 
conquest on the mainland but of contacts by trade or by raid be- 
tween two more or less independent peoples. 

The Mycenaean religion was Minoan only in external veneer. What 
it essentially was, underneath, we do not know; for, as stated above, 
there are no records of pre-Mycenaean Greek religion. The epics 
help us to reconstruct the Mycenaean religion. Zeus is their god 
from of old—the “invading” Greeks (and/or the pre-Mycenaean 
Greek population) brought with them their Zeus, “god of the bright 
blue sky.” How then did he come to be born—and to die—in Crete? 
The answer is that this is simply syncretism: the Cretan Zeus was 
originally The Divine Child, born annually (Ch. XVI). The main- 
land Zeus (with whom the Cretan Divine Child was later identified) 
was a king, conceived like a Mycenaean one, with a court like 
Agamemnon’s or Menelaus’s. Athena, on the other hand, is the 
Minoan palace-goddess, who functions in Homer as the protectress of 
certain favored heroes. Hera (“Lady”) is another such palace- 
goddess—though it seems strange to have two with similar functions. 
(Were the Minoans bigamists? And the Mycenaeans? Homer’s heroes 
have their pallakidia, but each has one wife and one only.) 

Other similarities between Homer and the Mycenaean religion are 
presumably the belief in Destiny (Moira) controlling both gods and 
men. But differences appear too: the Mycenaeans, unlike the Mi- 
noans, built magnificent beehive tombs for their dead; in Homer, 
the dead are cremated.—But could the reason for this have been that 
the heroes were, for the most part, on foreign soil? Did they burn 
their dead at home in Argos, Thessaly, Attica? There seem to be 
traces of evidence, here and there in the epics, that the dead were 
buried, and not always cremated; and even after cremation the bones 
were buried. Furthermore, a people on the grand trek to new lands 
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do not leave tombs behind them, or even marked graves: teste the 
pioneers who crossed the plains in *49. If cremation became general 
for a time (as between the Mycenaean and the later heroic periods) 
we may be sure there was some good reason for it. That it was an 
interlude, is obvious from the next important legacy from Mycenaean 
to later, historical Greek religion, viz. the hero-cult. Mycenaean 
religion was the medium through which Minoan religion influenced 
the later religion of the Greeks. 

Certain non-Greek myths were derived from Crete, e.g. Zeus’s 
birth and death there (already noted). Hyacinthus was a Minoan 
vegetation god. The Divine Child abandoned by its mother and 
reared by others is also Minoan, and so also, perhaps, is the concept 
of Elysium, the golden isles of the blest. “The two great antitheses 
in Greek religion are not . . . the Olympian and the Chthonic re- 
ligion, but the emotional Minoan and the sober Greek religion. [Com- 
pare the Canaanite and the Hebrew, in the Old Testament. Also 
note that Nilsson does not say “Oriental”—he questions the contacts 
between Minoan culture and the East, even the mainland of Asia 
Minor.] Historical Greek religion is a fusion of the two, but the 

contrast lingered on in the archaic age and gave the mystic move- 
ments their force.” (M.P.N. in Oxford Classtcal Dictionary, p. 763. 
On the final point, archaic mysticism, see the chapter in his Geschichte 
der griechischen Religion, I, 1941, pp. 571 ff. On the whole subject, 
see pp. 237-359, which summarizes his views on Minoan religion, its 
later survivals, the Mycenaean and the Homeric religion.) 

The new edition is superbly printed on beautiful paper, and has 
over two hundred illustrations, many of them from the first volume 
of the Geschichte. 


: Union Theological Seminary — Freperick C. Grant 
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Addressed to Christians: Isolationism vs. World Community. By Floyd H. Ross. 
New York: Harper, 1949. $2.00. 


Witout question the issue upon which Professor Ross has elected 
to write is one of the most important that confronts Christian thinkers 
today. Indeed it has always been one of the most important. What 
is the relation of the Christian Gospel to other ways of salvation? 
_ What is the relation of the Christian Church to other religious com- 
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munities? Anyone who tries to answer these questions stands in dan- 
cer of being labelled either a narrow isolationist or a shallow latitu- 
dinarian. Yet some attempt must be made to give an answer and 
every honest attempt is to be welcomed. 

Dr. Ross writes clearly and with an obvious concern for the emer- 
gence of a world community. His book follows an historical pattern 
and gives a brief survey of the Christian movement from its incep- 
tion down to the present time. He decides that Jesus was torn be- 
tween a Jewish particularism and a universal humanism. Paul was 
a Jew in his thinking about Jesus’ relation to God’s justice: he was 
at one with the mystery cults in his emphasis upon the importance 
of achieving mystical union with Jesus. ‘The Greek fathers were 
too much concerned with credal definitions: the Latin Church too 
much with stable institutions. A chapter on “The Hesitant Re- 
formers” is followed by one on “Cautious Advance” and so we are 
brought down to a final critique of certain expressions of Christianity 
at the present time. 

It is not easy to determine what is Professor Ross’s positive posi- 
tion. He is severely critical of any emphasis upon particularism, 
upon ‘chosen-ness,’ upon a given revelation, upon elements of unique- 
ness in Christianity. “The only finality a mature Christian can 
know is his vocation to be a pilgrim or explorer.” “The only finality 
of any movement or Church lies in its ability to transform all of its 
historical manifestations into terms of universally available values 
or meanings.” “The Church is to be found wherever there is an 
ongoing creative development and an inquiring spirit.” All that one 
can say about such statements as these is that they seem far re- 
moved from the Christian faith of apostles, evangelists, martyrs, 
reformers, and missionaries. There are valuable insights in the book 
and many of the author’s criticisms of the Church in its historical 
development seem to me to be well founded. But the final dictum 
of Meister Eckhart to which the author appeals—“God is every way, 
evenly in all ways to him who has the eyes to see. All paths lead 
to God and he is on them all evenly to him who knows”—seems to 
be altogether too flimsy a basis on which to build the World Com- 
munity which Professor Ross so earnestly desires. 


Episcopal Theological School 


F. W. Dituistone 
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The Man from Nazareth. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New York: Harper, 1949, 
pp. 248. $3.00. 

This book is one more contribution to the “search for the real 
Jesus” which has long been the concern of New Testament study. 
One generally accepted conciusion resulting from this search is that 
we are more apt to find the real Jesus as we come to understand 
better the social, political, religious, racial, and economic backgrounds 
of which he was a product. This is the approach utilized here. 

The device which Dr. Fosdick has used to get fresh insights into 

the personality of Jesus is to try to see him as he actually appeared 
to his contemporaries. Inasmuch as the four gospels are in them- 
selves interpretations, the author deems it necessary to get behind 
their conclusions—if one is to have a chance for an unbiased estimate 
_of the Man of Nazareth. While it may be impossible to project our- 
selves into the self-consciousness of Jesus and to know what he 
thought about himself, Dr. Fosdick thinks we can hope to see from 
the inside what various groups of his contemporaries felt and thought 
about him, and, in certain cases, through them get a glimpse into 
_ his mind and heart. 
The groups through whom he attempts to gain this fresh view of 
_ Jesus are the crowds of common people, the scribes and Pharisees, 
- the self-complacent, the religious and moral outcasts, the women 


and children, the Zealots, the Hellenists, and his own disciples. 

The value of the book resides largely in the author’s ability to 
reconstruct for the reader the groups about Jesus as they actually 
were, and not only to make them live for us but to live with a mean- 
ing most had not suspected. It is within the framework of this 
knowledge that we get fresh views of Jesus. 

An early chapter dealing with the question of whether Jesus is a 
myth or not adds very little to the argument, but is an interesting 
essay in which one has the opportunity to see how the best New 
Testament scholarship is skillfully handled by one who apparently 
has read and absorbed most of what has been written of any conse- 
"quence in this field. 

Indeed, a knowledge of the resources of modern scholarship is 
everywhere evident, and the widest use of the New Testament text, 
particularly the gospels, adds weight to his arguments. The exegesis 
_and exposition of many difficult passages are quite edifying. This 


is particularly true in the chapter, “As the Self-Complacent Saw 
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Him,” in which he treats with considerable fulness the radical teach- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount. He is aware of the apocalyptic 
and eschatological interpretations of these hard sayings, which he 
rejects. He has little patience with those who would absolutize 
many of the sayings, such as “Resist not evil.” He feels that we 
have here “ideals which cannot be taken literally but can be taken 
seriously.” From this he goes on to give something positive. 

The book is indexed both for subject matter and biblical texts, is 
well annotated and has an interesting bibliography. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific Henry H. Suires 


Die Stoa. Geschichte einer geistigen Bewegung. By Max Pohlenz. Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 2 vols., 1948-1949, pp. 490, 231. DM 40. 

Dr. Pohlenz has made Stoicism one of his major interests through- 
out his life. He was teaching the subject before World War I, for 
one of his students, a young German officer in France, wrote him to 
say that he found Epictetus a help in facing danger—and was killed 
the next day. A book as big as this one is no mere outline of the 
history of Stoicism, but a thorough study of its inner ethos, its spirit 
—as the subtitle describes it, the “history of a spiritual movement.” 
The work is big in two senses: it is one of the most important books 
on Stoicism ever to see the light of day. It is a pity that it has had 
to be printed (like most books out of Germany these days) on paper 
that will be rotten and brittle in a few years—though let us hope it 
will last longer than German books printed between 1915 and 1925, 
when straw paper was all the printers could obtain. 

The religious or theological reader will be interested at once in this 
book, since its author views Stoicism as centered in the Logos doc- 
trine. This was fundamental for Stoic logic (the Logos is the prin- 
ciple that supports our spiritual-intellectual nature: unserer geistigen 
Existenz); for Stoic physics (the Logos is the principle of order in 
the universe); for Stoic ethics (the Logos is the guide and the norm 
in human life). Instead of viewing Stoicism (as some do) as a mere 
“emphasis” in ethics or ontology, Pohlenz views it as fundamentally 
a philosophical school, with doctrines, metaphysics, articulated theories 
and beliefs, and a tradition of the dogmata of its earliest teachers. 
This interpretation is salutary, after the much modern explaining of 
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Stoicism and of other philosophies as products of the world-situation 
in the Hellenistic age, where the men of power in the post-Alexan- 
drine era and under the late Roman republic and early empire 
forced all lovers of freedom to find some inner realm of liberty. We 
have had altogether too much of this sociologizing of philosophy! 

Of Zeno, for example, he says: 


Everything intellectual or spiritual (alles Geistige) concentrated 
itself, for Zeno, in the one concept of the Logos. The Logos 
formed the specific ‘nature’ of men as it also did that of the 
cosmos, of which this is a part. What Zeno felt and under- 
stood on this point he found expressed by no philosopher so 
definitely as by one of the older ones, the then half-forgotten 
Heraclitus. For Heraclitus the ‘obscure’, likewise, the Logos was 
the central concept which revealed to him the meaning of both 
cosmic and human existence, since it made clear to him that both 
in the inner life of men and in the vast world outside the same 
law of reason prevailed, while both pointed back to a common 
origin. In Heraclitus, moreover, Zeno read nothing whatever 
about the distinction—to him incomprehensible—between the ma- 
terial and the immaterial. Spirit and matter were still united, 
and the Logos was bound up with the purest of all matter, fire. 


(Page 160, from the chapter on “Die Neue Weltanschauung.”) 


Even this running translation of one paragraph ought to indicate 
the quality of the book—its broad, comprehensive grasp of the sub- 
ject, its interesting style. Of the style one may say that Pohlenz 
writes in the manner of the great masters of German scholarship— 
-as in the grand days before Hitler, or rather before World War I. 
Let us hope it is an indication that the ample scholarship and the 
deep culture for which Germany was once famous are still alive, and 
will prevail once more when the horror and the barrenness of the 
past two generations is forgotten. 

After tracing in detail the history of Stoicism from Zeno to Marcus 
Aurelius, the author discusses the place of Stoicism in the intellectual 
and spiritual culture of the Imperial Age (pp. 354-366). Poseidor.ius 
and Dio Chrysostom are the best representatives. Perhaps the most 
interesting (though not the most important) part of the book for the 
theologian is Part IV, on “The New Spiritual Tendencies and the 
End of the Stoa.” Stoicism had lived on into a new world where 
its cool Greek rationality was no longer at home, nor appreciated. 
Hellenistic Judaism (as seen in Philo), Gnosticism, Hermeticism, Or- 
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phism, Neopythagoreanism and Neoplatonism, Christianity—the 
world belunged now to new creeds with a transcendent, other-worldly 
outlook, an ascetic ethics, and a body of revealed doctrines. It was 
the end, for Stoicism, which could offer men none of these. The con- 
cluding chapters of the book, first comparing Stoicism and Chris- 
tianity and then discussing their mutual relations and finally the 
influence of one upon the other—this is extremely important (pp. 
400-461). Pohlenz recognizes, as Bultmann does, that the Logos of 
the Fourth Gospel is a religious concept rather than a philosophical, 
and is by no means identical with the Universal Reason of the Stoics 


(p. 405). 
Vol. II contains the notes—a priceless collection of material. 
Union Theological Seminary Freperick C. Grant 


The Code of Maimonides. Book Thirteen. The Book of Civil Laws. Translated 
from the Hebrew by Jacob J. Rabinowitz. New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1949, PP. 345. $5.00. 


The Code of Maimonides. Book Fourteen. The Book of Judges. Translated from 
the Hebrew by A. M. Hershman. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1949, 


PP. 335. $5.00. 

These are volumes II and III, respectively, of the Yale Judaica 
Series, devoted to the authoritative work of Moses Maimonides, in 
the 12th century, on the Jewish law. Though reviewed together, the 
volumes are independent. These are the first English translations 
of these books. 

The Book of Civil Laws considers religious jurisprudence and the 
ethical code of law in familiar everyday circumstances. Writing in 
the days before banks and warehouses and corporations, Maimonides 
codified Jewish law about business transactions and the misunder- 
standings which could arise in good faith. Deposits for safekeeping, 
rents and leases, rental of property, payment of labor, return of 
loans and borrowed property, trust properties, sale of crops and 
futures on the basis of the market price, business agreements and 
other transactions where witnesses should be present, replacement of 


deeds and contracts which have been lost or faded, are among the 


topics considered in legal order. Thus the teacher may normally 
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digress from his special subject; but “on the day of pre-festival 
assembly, when all come to be instructed in the subjects pertaining 
to the festival, he is deemed to be lent to his students.” That is, 
the students have a right to expect that just before the final examina- 
tions, the professor will keep strictly to the subject. 

“Lending money to the poor man is a more meritorious deed than 
giving charity to him who begs for it” (p. 78). In his work on 
jurisprudence, Maimonides inserts many bits of human interest and 
insight. He recognizes that misunderstandings are possible, even in 
good faith, on the meaning of contracts and documents. 

The Book of Judges deals with the appointment of courts and 
judges. This particular book has several references to the conditions 
necessary for the re-establishment of the Sanhedrin. Therefore this 
book is now having a renewed and intensive study in the Republic 
of Israel. The qualifications of judges (and also their disqualification 
when necessary), the jurisdiction of the courts, the rules of evidence 
and punishment are all cited. An interpolation provides Treatise 4, 
“Laws concerning Mourning.” Maimonides’ felt it important to in- 
clude wise and comforting counsel to those in bereavement. ‘Then 
he considers the duties of kings and the conditions for maintaining 
peace and the declarations of war, if necessary. 

Some laws are justified as necessary “to check the breakdown of 
religion.” Several notes appear from Maimonides about variant 
readings of older manuscripts and why one reading is preferred to 

another. “It is forbidden to lead the community in a domineering 
and arrogant manner.” 

Rabinowitz and Hershman both prove able and faithful translators 
of Maimonides. Difficult technical terms made their tasks much 
harder. Each man, in his own way, has made his English transla- 
tion accurate to Maimonides, but with differences of style. While 
intended for the specialist, these two volumes of religious jurispru- 

_ dence as codified by Maimonides have, however, considerable human 
interest to the general religious scholar. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Davip B. ALPERT 
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Women in the Old Testament. By Norah 
Lofts. New York: Macmillan, 1949, 
pp. xi + 178. $2.50. 


Books are often written in our mod- 
ern commercial world in order to con- 
form to some publisher’s scheme rather 
than because of any real inner impulse 
on the part of the writer. This would 
appear to be such a book. The approach 
is entirely secular; the treatment of the 
sources is uncritical and unimaginative. 
The writing is competent, but hardly 
brilliant; the psychological interpretations 
are commonplace. There is little here 
that will offend anyone, but also very 
little that is likely to attract. R. Cc. D. 


Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchris- 
tentums. By Hans Joachim Schoeps. 
Tiibingen: Mohr, 1949, pp. 526. 

A work of first rate importance on 
one of the most obscure periods of 
church history. In thorough German 
style the author deals first with the 
sources, then with the “Jewish Chris- 
tian Christology”, the Jewish Christians’ 
understanding of the [Jewish] Law, the 
Ebionitic opposition to the cult, and 
finally the history of Jewish Christianity 
and its place in the history of religions. 
There are valuable appendices on the 
setting of the Ep. of James, the name 
“Ebion” in Symmachus, the question of 
an Ebionite Acts, and so on. The pur- 
pose of this brief note is simply to call 
the attention of students to this valu- 
able work—one of the most important 
to come out of post-war Germany. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


The Psychiatric Study of Jesus. By Al- 
bert Schweitzer. Authorized transla- 
tion by Charles R. Joy, with a 
Foreword by Winfred Overholser. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1948, pp. 81. 
$2.00. 


This is the first English translation 
of a work that appeared in 1913. It is 
Schweitzer’s thesis for the doctor of 
medicine degree, and deals with some 
treatises that appeared about that time 
stating that Jesus was mentally diseased. 
Dr. Overholser’s foreword is an excel- 
lent guide to the work, including a 
sketch of the state of psychopathology 
at the time the dissertation was written. 

H. G. 


The Mystery of the Kingdom of God: 
the Secret of Jesus’ Messiahship and 
Passion. By Albert Schweitzer. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction by Walter 
Lowrie. New York: Macmillan, 1950, 
pp. xv + 174. $3.00. 

This work was first published in 1901 
and translated by Walter Lowrie in 1913. 
The translator’s introduction gives a use- 
ful account of Schweitzer’s work and 
its reception. Schweitzer’s work begins 
with a survey of the dominant recon- 
struction of the life of Jesus at the end 
of the 19th century, according to which 
the ministry is divided into a_ period 
of early success and then one of dis- 
illusion and defeat, the Passion narra- 
tive is understood in terms of a Pauline 
theorv of the Atonement, the Kingdom 
understood simply as ethical, and the 
Passion idea as secret even to the dis- 
ciples. This view Schweitzer deals with 
and rejects, and then proceeds to the 
“consistent eschatology” view for which 
he is well known from his other works. 


H. G. 
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A Pictorial Gospel: A Life of Christ, in 
the works of the old masters and 
in the words of the Gospels. Com- 
piled by Eliot Hodgkin. New York: 

212 + 


Macmillan, 1950, 121 


$3.50. 


pp. 
plates. 
This book presents a series of fine 
black and white reproductions of paint- 
ings depicting the life of Our Lord, with 
the relevant passage from the Author- 
ized Version of the Gospels on the op- 
posite page. Some eighteen of the 
pictures are taken from Bible manuscripts 
or from old illuminated Bibles and 
prayer books. As an interesting side- 
light, this collection of illustrations, like 
others that could be made, shows the 
extent to which those who lived before 
modern critical study of the Bible felt 
themselves contemporary to the events 
—or made the events contemporary to 
themselves! H. G. 


Das Evangelium nach Matthdus, 1. Teil: 
Kapitel 1-7. By Wilhelm Michaelis. 
Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1948, pp. viii 
+ 384. Sw. fr. 11.50. 


Professor Michaelis of Bern is well 


known in theological circles as author of 
a full, careful and conservative intro- 
duction to the New Testament, published 
in 1046. The same learned and rea- 
sonable conservatism is characteristic of 
this popular commentary on the first 
seven chapters of Matthew. For ex- 
ample. the author deals with all the 
difficulties that can be raised in connec- 
with the Virgin Birth story and 
answers them one by one. The most 
dificult question, as his answer to it 
indicates. is why other books _ besides 
Matthew and Luke are silent on the 
Virgin Birth. At the end of the dis- 
cussion, Michaelis adds this observation: 
“The portrayal [of the birth of Jesus] 
in 1:18 ff. does not exclude the por- 
traval of Luke. It cannot be an acci- 
dent that the two prologues can be 


tion 
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easily interwoven.” By contrast, the 
author finds the problems of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi much more trouble 
some, 

The commentary is a model of simpli- 
city and clarity, attractively printed, 
easy to handle, and it contains almost 
everything that a preacher or Sunday 
School teacher could want. Historical 
and theological questions are discussed 
fully enough so that the reader can 
make up his own mind. 

At least one of the judgments in the 
introduction is very debatable. Michaelis 
holds that the gospel was written in 
Palestine for Jewish Christians, either 
in 60-70 or 70-80 A.D. This means 
that certain obvious Gentile elements 
are completely ignored. 


Die Reden der Apostelgeschichte und 


die Antike Geschichtsschreibung. By 
Martin Dibelius. Heidelberg: Car! 
Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1949, pp 


59. 

This is perhaps the last writing of 
the late Martin Dibelius: though pub- 
lished in 1949 in the Sitzungsberichte 
of the Heidelberg Academy of Sciences, 
the paper was presented as long ago as 
1944. It is a typically thorough, schol- 
arly, enlightening little work, and has 
all the lift and enthusiasm of that great 
scholar’s characteristic writing. 

The art of the historian, certainly in 
ancient times, consisted not only in re- 
cording facts but also in explaining their 
meanings. (One might quote what some- 
one said in a recent Sunday New York 
Times, to the effect that chroniclers 
wrote books of reference, but for the 
meaning of events one must turn to the 
sagas!) The ancient historians invented 
the speeches that adorn their narratives 
—though sometimes they had authentic 
data upon which to build. As a rule, 
the speech was designed to fit not only 
the occasion but also the general de- 
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velopment of the book as a whole (this 
is certainly true of Acts). Sometimes 
the speech would contain material that 
really could not have been delivered at 
that moment—but was nevertheless rele- 
vant to the theme as a whole. 


The striking relationship between 
[the speeches in Acts and _ those 
found elsewhere in ancient _histori- 
ography] is manifest above all in 
this fact: Luke likewise has inserted 
speeches at the great turning-points 
in the history of the Christian move- 
ment [Gemeindegeschichte], speeches 
that are not always in keeping with 
the situation presupposed, but nev- 
ertheless fulfil a real function in the 
development of the work as a whole. 
They help, on their part, to explain 
the separation of Christianity from 
Judaism (Stephen), and defend the 
right of the Gentile mission (Paul’s 
public speech); they show how God 
himself brought about the mission to 
the heathen (Cornelius); how the 
Christian propaganda made use of 
Greek ideas (Paul before Areopagus) ; 
and they point out both the past and 
the future destiny of the church 
(Paul to the elders at Miletus). 
Every one of these speeches stands 
at a particular turning point, and 
they prove themselves to be the 
creation of the author who inserts 
them into his narrative—sometimes 
into the very sources which he is 
using. But in this he was only fol- 
lowing the tradition of ancient his- 
toriography. (Page 44; cf. 52.) 


There is an interesting appendix dealing 

with Luke’s possible use of Josephus, 

\ratus, and the Bacchae of Euripides. 
F. c. G. 


Griechisch-Deutsches Warterbuch zu den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments und 
den iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. 
By Walter Bauer. Fourth, entirely 
new edition. Berlin W 35: Verlag 
Alfred Tépelmann, 1949-50. Lieferun- 
gen 1-3, A-enechd, DM 4 each. 


This new edition of Bauer’s indispen- 
sable Lexicon of New Testament Greek 


— 
is considerably larger in contents than 
the preceding edition. The additional 
material is chiefly to be found in the 
bibliographies appended to the more im- 
portant articles. One may gain an im- 
pression of the size of the new edition 
from the fact that although the type 
page is as large as formerly, the type 
itself is smaller, and that the first three 
installments take 480 columns, where the 
1937 edition took only 440 columns to 
deal with the same words. The older 
edition with its larger type was, of 
course, somewhat easier to read. 

The great value of Bauer’s Lexicon 
is due in part to its inclusion of other 
early Christian literature, outside the 
New Testament, and also to the fact 
that instead of skirting the edges of 
difficult passages the editor deals with 
them in detail, often citing the various 
interpretations that have been advanced. 
The work is without question the best 
New Testament Lexicon ever written, 
and an indispensable reference book for 
every serious student of the New Testa- 
ment. It is hoped to complete the work 
this year. F. 


Greck Study Aids. Published by Dale 
P. Crowley. P. O. Box 1, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Many students have found cards a 
useful device in learning languages such 


as Greek and Hebrew. Many have 
made these cards for themselves. An 
enterprising Washington publisher has 
now made the following available in 
printed form: (a) Luo Cards—a set of 
39 cards, each bearing a component part 
of the particular form of the Greek 
verb luo. (b) Principal Parts—67 ir- 
regular verbs from aggellé to chairé. (c) 
Greek Vocabulary of the Gospel of John 
—s540 cards with the Greek word on 
one side and the English on the other. 
The use of these cards ought to make 
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the beginner’s study of New Testament 
Greek much easier, and they are sure 
to be widely used if teachers know that 


The prices are $.50, 
F. Cc. G. 


they are available. 
$.50, and $1.50 respectively. 


Theologisches Warterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament. Bd. V, Lfg. 4, Homoios- 
Onoma. Ed. by Gerhard Friedrich. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1950. DM 


3.90. 

The THWB is now once more in its 
stride, and it is expected that install- 
ments will appear regularly every three 
or four months. The opening article 
is a continuation of one which began 
in Lfg. 3, on homoios, and contains 
much insight into Pauline theology from 
this particular point of view. According 
to Professor Schneider, Paul had not the 
faintest inclination in the direction of 
Gnosticism; in Phil. 2:7, Christ was 
“der ganz Ebenbild Gottes”, not a sec- 
ondary figure. The great article on 
homologeé and its cognates, by Profes- 
sor Michel, is important for liturgical 
study as well as New Testament. There 
is a wide-ranging investigation of Hel- 
lenistic religious parallels and antecedents 
to both the confession of faith and the 
confession of sins. Professor O0cepke, 
writing on the word onar (18 pages) 
has produced what is virtually a mono- 
graph on the subject of dreams, phi- 
losophy of dreams, their interpretation, 
and the relevant literature in the an- 
cient world. The final article, on onoma, 
by Professor Bietenhardt, is an equally 
fundamental study of the significance of 
names in ancient Greek, Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Hellenistic literature, as well as 
Biblical. 

Tt ought to be borne in mind that 
the THWB, although primarily of value 
in New Testament study, is equally im- 
portant for Old Testament, classical, phi- 
losophical, Judaic, and culture-historical 
studies. It is a great satisfaction to 
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know that the work is being continued, 
For the benefit of those who do not 
read German, we may add that an en- 
terprising English publisher is bringing 
out, in translation, some of the most 
important articles. 


The Apostolic Fathers: An American 
Translation. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
New York: Harper, 1950, pp. xi + 
sat. $4.75. 


This volume in a sense completes the 
task Dr. Goodspeed began with his trans- 
lation of the New Testament and of 
the Apocrypha. As in the case of the 
earlier works, the translation is into 
modern American English, clear and easy 
to read. Unfortunately the version is 
not as accurate as it might be, and the 
translations already out in the Ancient 
Christian Writers series (Newman Press) 
and the Fathers of the Church series 
(Fathers of the Church, Inc.) seem to 
this reviewer preferable on that ground. 
The work includes brief helpful intro- 
ductory notes for each book in addition 
to the general introduction. There is 
also an Appendix on “The Place of the 
Doctrina in Early Christian Literature”, 
treating the relationship of the Didache, 
the Doctrina, Barnabas, and the Coptic 
Life of Schnudi: 


The history of the four texts 
would thus appear to be that a short 
Greek Didache was composed about 
the year 100 (now lost but repre- 
sented by translation in the Doc- 
trina); that a Greek Barnabas was 
written about A.D. 130, and appears 
reflected in the Latin version 0 
chapters 1-17; that with the aid of 
this short form of Barnabas. the 
primitive Didache was expanded soon 
after A.D. 150 into the Greek Di- 
dache published by Bryennius: and 
that Barnabas itself in turn was 
later with the aid of the primitive 
Didache expanded into the present 
Greek Barnabas. 
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The Purim Anthology. By Philip Good- 
man. Philadelphia: The Jewish Pub- 
lication Society of America, 1949, 
pp. xxxi + 525; 55 illustrations. 
$4.00. 

This is a volume of the Holiday Series 
being published by the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society (Sabbath: the Day of De- 
light, previously noted in these pages, 
and Hanukkah: the Feast of Lights were 
the first two), and includes chapters on 
the history of the feast and of its ob- 
servance, a wealth of material illustra- 
tive of its ancient and modern obser- 
vance, a collection of stories, plays, 
pranks, humor, a forty-seven page mu- 
sic supplement, a glossary of terms, and 
a full bibliography. Cc. 


Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Bibli- 
carum. By Guido Kisch. Notre Dame, 
Indiana: University Press, 1949, pp. 
vi + 277. 

This is an elaborate study of the 
manuscript tradition of a Jewish hag- 
gadic work of the first century A.D. It 
illustrates the type of “historical” exe- 
gesis which underliea much of Josephus’ 
Jewish Archaeology and is occasionally 
reflected in the New Testament (e.g., 
I Co. 10:4. Hebrews 11:37). No cer- 
tain traces of the work can be found 
in Christian writings before the ninth 
century. One reason for this is the fact 
which the editor points out: “all stu- 
dents agree that its literary style is ex- 
ceedinely monotonous and full of repe- 
ttions.” The bock retells the biblical 
hitory from creation to the death of 
Saul. R. M. G. 


Zoroastre: Etude critique avec une tra- 
duction commentée des Gatha. By 
Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin. Paris: 
G. P. Maisonneuve. 198 Boul. St.- 
Germain, 1948. pp. 301. 11 sh. 


At last we seem to be finding firm 
ground beneath ou: fect in the study 


of Zoroaster—the fact that it has been 
difficult to do so for many centuries is 
explained by the author as due to the 
almost immediate “deformation” of Z.’s 
teaching (p. 13). An added advantage 
of this small volume is the accuracy of 
the translations from the Gathas, of 
which we are assured by experts who 
have examined it. The student of Bible 
or History of Religion may use them 


with confidence. F. Cc. G. 


Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels. Ed. by 
Kurt Galling. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1950, pp. vi + 89 with 4 
maps. DM 8.40. 


A German “textbook” is a collection 
of texts; what we call a textbook, the 
Germans call a Lehrbuch. The present 
volume contains a well-chosen selection 
of 57 illustrative passages from Bible 
history—the long story of Sinuhe (1970 
B.C.), Tutmoses III’s account of his 
victory at Megiddo (1479 B.C.), the 
journey of Wen-Amon (1090 B.C.), etc. 
These passages and many others from 
old oriental history are given in German 
translation. The Moabite Stone (ca. 
840 B.C.) is given in Hebrew letters, 
and so also is the Siloam Inscription, 
some of the Lachish letters (588 B.C.), 
and one of the Elephantine papyri. There 
are a number of passages from Greek 
historians given in the original, and the 
volume concludes with some Aramaic 
inscriptions from the Third Century A.D. 
This is a very useful book for a teacher, 
and for advanced students in Old Testa- 
ment. F. c. G. 


Orakel und Mysterien am Ausgang des 
Antike. By S. Eitrem. Ziirich: Rhein- 
Verlag, 1947, pp. 95. 10 sh. 


This fascinating brief study is a har- 
binger, let us trust, of the major work 
Dr. Eitrem is now engaged upon, a 
Hi-tory of Magic and Divination in 
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NOTES ON 


antiquity, to form part (I believe) of 
the Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. 
The book is illustrated, and the bust of 
a Neoplatonist (ca. 400 A.D.) conveys 
more than pages of print could tell— 
aspiration, amazament, spiritual sophis- 
tication, life-long traffic with the unseen 
—and much more! 6 


Gilbert 
1949, 


The Classical Tradition. By 


Highet. Oxford Univ. Press, 
pp. xxxviii + 763. $6.00. 


A magnificent survey of Greek and 
Roman influence upon western litera- 
tures—among which the English is the 
most responsive and the _longest-sus- 
tained. From the opening chapter, which 
sketches the decline and fall of the 
ancient Mediterranean culture, through 


the successive chapters dealing with the 
Dark and Middle Ages, the Renaissance, 
and down to the present day, one is led 
by the most interested and interesting 


of guides, who seems to have read all 
European literature and remembers ll 
that he has read. Anyone who appreci- 
ates the classics, anyone who wants to 
know why current literature and _phi- 
losophy are so dessicated and uninspir- 
ing, anyone who wonders how classical 
culture and religion (including Chris- 
tianity) were related—or how fruitful 
the classical influence was upon the 
earlier and nascent literatures of mod- 
ern Europe: let him take up this book. 
We guarantee he will not put it down 
until he has finished! 

One sometimes wonders what is the 
future of classical learning, or even 
of the accurate knowledge of the past, 
in a world where a great manufacturer 
pronounces that “history is the bunk” 
and where “existentialists” propose to 
“remake the past”! It may be that once 
more the Catholic Church will have to 
gather up the fragments that remain, 
if culture is not to perish utterly—or 
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rather, a handful of men and women ig 
the Roman, Anglican, and Protestant 
churches speaking for the West) to 
gether with a few liberal Jews and others, 
who will band together to preserve what 
survives of the beauty, proportion, sub 
stance, wholesomeness of classical thought, 
literature, and art. The tide of anti 
intellectualism that is sweeping the world 
today, and which has already over. 
whelmed large areas of Protestantism (in 
cluding large areas of the Episcopal 
Church), is just as serious a threat to 
the survival of our civilization as any 
that has ever come out of Moscow, or 
as anything that looked ominous in the 
fourth or fifth century, before the de 
luge of barbarism overwhelmed western 
Europe at the beginning of an earlier 
Dark Age. 


The American Book of Common Prayer’ 
its origin and development. By John 
Wallace Suter and George Julius 
Cleaveland. New York: Oxford Uni 
versity Press, 1949, pp. vii + 8%. 
Illus. $1.50. 


This little book is written with the 
laudable purpose of telling the story of 
the Prayer Book in our Western world 
from the days of Elizabethan seamen to 
the revision of 1928. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not too carefully executed, 
and the informed and alert reader will 
detect a number of errors or question 
able statements tending somewhat to 
impair the value of the book despite its 
attractive format. 

To justify the above criticism one et 
ample may suffice. On p. 66 it is stated 
(perhaps without intention) that the 
commemoration of the departed in the 
Great Intercession—“We also bless thy 
holy Name. ”’—was inserted at the 
last American revision, whereas in fact 
all but one line of it goes back to the 
English Book of 1662. 


